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When old registers and account-books, and ancient 
feoflfments and leases were investigated, subjects of 
interest hitherto unthought of came to light, and 
supplied links between important portions of our 
parochial story and the national or county history 
of the period. 

I have had every aid that could be afforded by 
neighbourly kindness. The libraries of Pull Court, 



PREFACE. 



The following pages were originally intended to 
be a manuscript account of the old traditions of 
Upton, illustrated by pen or pencil sketches. The 
manuscript has become printing and the sketches 
lithographs, in compliance with the wishes of 
many of our neighbours who desired to possess 
some views of the town, and also some account of 
its past history. The materials also have out- 
grown the limits which were at first proposed. 
When old registers and account-books, and ancient 
feoffments and leases were investigated, subjects of 
interest hitherto unthought of came to light, and 
supplied links between important portions of our 
parochial story and the national or county history 
of the period. 

I have had every aid that could be aflforded by 
neighbourly kindness. The libraries of Pull Court, 



VI PREFACE. 

Ham Court, and the Rhydd Court, have heen open 
to me, and Mr. Dowdeswell has not only lent me 
his books but also given me valuable assistance 
from his own store of reading and local knowledge* 
The lives of the earlier rectors and the historical 
sketches could hardly have been written had I not 
been allowed the use of these libraries, and been 
further supplied by antiquarians in Worcestershire, 
and other parts of England, with extracts from 
rare books and information concerning knotty 
matters in history. 

As regards the assistance rendered by parishion- 
ers, where all classes have been so courteous and 
so helpful, it may appear somewhat invidious to 
single out any for special acknowledgment. But, 
while I heartily thank the very many who have 
lent me their aid, candour compels me to 
own that the contributions most interesting to 
myself, as regards both matter and form, have 
been mainly derived from the poor, especially 
those of advanced age. From conversations by 
cottage fire-sides, on the banks of Severn, and 
across the garden-border or the washing-tub, I 
have been enabled to embody, in chapters IV., V., 
and YL, much material that has been floating 
loose for many years in the memories and house- 
hold talk of our people. 



PREFACE. Vll 

It will be obvious that this little Yolmne claims 
BO merit on the score of deep research or 
originality. Critical eyes will probably need no 
spectacles to discover many omissions and defi- 
ciencies in technical knowledge. Nor can I vouch 
for the entire accuracy of every one of the " tales," 
but I have endeavoured in each case to '^ tell the 
tale as 'twas told to me," and have scrupulously 
rejected every fragment of oral tradition, however 
tempting, which rested on the testimony of only 
one informant. In three of the chapters I have 
only attempted to weave into some sort of texture 
the filmy gossamer of old traditions and the more 
tangible threads of modem reminiscences. 

I have found my task a pleasant one ; all the 
more so for the hope that, when completed, it 
may yield an hour's interest or amusement to 
many valued friends among the former and 
present inhabitants of Upton-on-Sevem. 

It will hardly be considered that any excuse is 
necessary for the views of Upton which accompany 
the letter-press ; but I am requested by my fellow- 
labourer in this volume to apologise for the want 
of finish in the sketches. Elaborate engravings 
wouldhave done more justice to the scenery and build- 
ings, but they would have been too expensive for a 
volume which is only destined forlimited circulation. 



YUl PBEFACE. 

To Mr. Cattermole we owe much gratitude for 
the spirited and artistic drawings with which be 
has favoured us, and which so well illustrate some 
interesting points in our history. 

E. M. L. 

Rectory, Upton-on-Severn, 
Decemher, 1868. 
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CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

It is but little that we know or can conjecture 
about the ancient history of Upton ; yet that little 
has its beginning in far remote ages, — in the 
first century of the Christian era. For nearly 
a hundred years after the invasion of Julius Csesar 
the Britons to the west of the Severn, the 
fierce and savage Silures, remained unconquered. 
One of the ablest of the Roman generals, Ostorius 
Scapula, carried the Imperial eagles to the banks 
of our river, and there paused awhile to erect a 
chain of forts which might strengthen his position, 
and check the advance of the barbarians. 
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Of these forts, one is supposed to have been at 
Upton, and some authorities, including the anti- 
quarian, Stukeley, have affirmed that our town 
had its first existence as the Upocessa of the 
Eomans. We can hardly determine whether it 
were so or not, but there is every reason to 
believe that here was a military station of some 
importance. There are faint traces even now of 
an encampment in a field near Southend, though 
it has been ploughed, and laid down in turf and 
levelled, within the memory of living townspeople. 
Formerly there were sharply defined earthworks 
and trenches, spoken of by writers of sixty or 
eighty years ago as an undoubted Eoman encamp- 
ment.* It is on the first rising ground from the 
banks of the river, and close to a very ancient 
road which connected the great pass through the 
Malvern Hills with the two fords across the 
Severn : one close to the present town, and another 
by Saxon (or Saxton's) Lode, where remains of 
Eoman pottery and ornaments have been dis- 
covered.! Sundry writers mention that similar 
remains have been found in this parish, but we 
can find no trace of these treasures. It seems 

* It is spoken of as "The Camp" by some of the old 
people at the present time. 
f AUies's " Folk Lore of Worcestershire." 
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most likely that this was not a town or settle- 
ment of the Komans, but that they formed and 
held a fort, around which, as years passed on, 
dwellings were erected, and land brought into 
cultivation, when the Silures were driven into the 
fastnesses of Wales, and Eomanized Britons, 
of a more civilized race, inhabited their ter- 
ritory, and flourished under the rule of their 
masters. 

Our customs and our attire are hardly more 
different from the ways of those ancient inha- 
bitants, than is our scenery from that which their 
eyes looked upon. Only the outline of the hills 
is the same; the Severn may flow in much the 
same course, but it was then a broader and shal- 
lower stream, and made its way through marshy 
lowlands, untroubled by any vessel larger than 
the coracle of the Britons. From the hills to the 
river's brink it was " a wilderness thick-set with 
trees,"* — not so much a forest, as a mass of tangled 
underwood, intersected by one or two rough roads, 
and without cultivation or pasture, except close to 
the few huts by the ford. A curious cave, found in 
the parish about eighty years since, is conjectured 
to have been a subterranean store-house in which 
the Britons laid up their com ; and the name of 

* Nash's "Worcestershire." 
B 2 
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one of our fields (Brant's) is also said to be of 
Celtic origin. 

The name of another field is our next historical 
indication, eight centuries after the days of Osto- 
rius, by which time Upton had probably become 
a thriving Saxon village. Not half-a-mile from 
the site of the Boman camp, on the south-western 
side of the same low hill, there is a field called 
Baven Hill, and this title indicates that it was a 
spot where the Black Danes formed a camp and 
planted their charmed banner of the Baven. A 
little way oflf, in the parish of Welland, are Dane 
Moor and Dane Copse, and it seems probable 
either that a great battle was fought near this 
place, or that the invaders remained in the neigh- 
bourhood for some time. They had been burning 
and plundering Worcester, and were on their way 
to the destruction of Hereford. From Bavenhill 
they could scan all the level country between them 
and the Malvems, and further south, towards 
Gloucester; while, from the heights above, their 
sentinels could command a long stretch of the 
Severn, and the fords across it. Most likely the 
little town at their feet fared but ill at the hands 
of these remorseless invaders ; — the Danes burnt 
and plundered and slew wherever they went, and 
the line of their march was marked by ruined and 
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deserted homesteads. The desolation was only for 
a little time ; all England revived under the domi- 
nion of Alfred, and Mercia more especially under 
the vice-regal sway of his son-in-law, Duke Ethel- 
red, whose wife, Ethelfleda, was the noblest of 
Saxon heroines. At the Duke's death, in 912, part 
of the territory which he had governed lapsed to 
Edward the Elder ; the remainder, including this 
county, devolved on his widow, "the Lady of 
Mercia." She held her court chiefly at Worcester,, 
which she securely fortified ; she strengthened the 
defences of other towns, caused churches and 
villages which had been destroyed to be rebuilt 
with increased beauty; she passed sundry edicts 
for the better governing of markets and keeping 
of the peace, and left Worcestershire, no longer 
forlorn and unruly, but a civilized and well-ordered 
province. It was soon after the time of Ethel- 
fleda, when "the manor of Eippell, with one of 
its members, Upton," was made over to the 
Bishops of Worcester, and this parish is described 
with Ripple in Domesday Book. A hundred years 
later, though the Bishop had still land here, the 
manor had passed into the hands of laymen. Nash 
gives such difiierent accounts of the early lords of 
the manor that it is not easy to reconcile them. 
The Beauchamps were certainly here for some 
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centuries, but before their time the Manor of 
Upton was owned by a certain Peter de Salso 
Marisco, and somewhat later by the De Botellers, 
or Buttelers. The former took his name from the 
Salt Marsh in North Somersetshire, where he had 
great possessions, and he was also lord of Lundy 
Island. In 1239 he had a lawsuit with the Bishop 
of Worcester concerning Upton, which resulted in 
a compromise much to the benefit of the Bishop. 
De Marisco consented to pay " a hundred shillings 
yearly and half the service of a foot soldier," as 
well as to give up two houses and a meadow for 
the benefit of the Church, " from the residue of 
the income remaining in the hands of the Lord 
Peter." * The Bishop was very fortunate, or very 
sagacious, thus to defeat an adversary, than whom 
mediaeval history does not record a more un- 
scrupulous villain. Shortly after his litigation 
concerning this manor he plotted with another 
nobleman to assassinate the King ; but he kept out 
of the way, while his accomplice was arrested, 
dagger in hand, and suffered the penalty of his 
attempted treason by being drawn asunder by four 
horses at Coventry. De Marisco betook himself 
to Lundy, where his Castle was an almost impreg- 
nable fortress, and thence his galleys swept the 
* Wharton's " Anglia Sacra." Part I. 491. 
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waters of the Channel, and his vassals devastated 
any port or village which had wealth sufiBcient to 
tempt them. He and his gang of rufiSans became 
a terror and a scourge to the coast. Boyal edicts 
were promulgated, commanding the Earl of Devon, 
and other noblemen and knights, to guard the 
coasts and protect the King's subjects, and one or 
two attempts were made to capture Peter. He 
was secured at last by a stratagem, conveyed to 
London, and there executed, with sixteen of his 
men. Nash speaks of De Marisco as being a 
kinsman of the De BoteUers, but it seems more ^'^'fof. ^ '7 
likely that this manor was confiscated at the death 
of the pirate, and bestowed upon the Crusader and 
Knight Templar, who was buried with his wife in 
the chancel of the old church at Upton. Their 
remains were covered with a stately raised tomb, 
adorned with sundry carvings, and on the top were 
laid statues of the Knight, cross-legged and armed, 
and of his noble dame, ''in the mantle with 
three rows of ermine, which betokened her great 
nobility." Nash describes the tomb, and men- 
tions also that when the present church was built, 
it was broken to pieces and used for foundation 
stones. Long since his time, when making a new 
vault, some thirty-five years ago, the workmen 
discovered the statue of the Knight. It was 
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turned upside down, so that the slab formed part 
of the pavement, and the figure, broken off at the 
knees, was buried, amidst earth and rubbish, in the 
4-feet space which exists between the floor level of 
the old church and that on which we tread at 
•present. The effigy of the Crusader was raised 
from its hiding-place, and now lies on a plain 
ra-ised tomb within the chancel; perhaps some 
future explorations may discover the statue of the 
Dame DeBoteller, and.ifc maybe restored to repose 
by that of her lord. 

It was the destiny of Upton to be overshadowed 
by the importance of more aristocratic neighbours. 
For centuries it was part of the Bishop's manor 
of Ripple, and then the greater portion of the 
parish was absorbed into the Manor of Hanley 
Castle, — itself but a part of the great Chase of 
Malvern. 

A royal forest till the reign of Edward I., the 
Chase was then given to the " Red Earl,'' Gilbert 
of Gloucester, as the dowry of his wife, the 
Princess Joan of Acre, Edward's dearly loved 
daughter. For two centuries, while subjects ruled 
the Chase and inhabited Hanley Castle, Upton 
must have seen some of the greatest nobles of 
their time pass through its streets. There were 
several generations of the De Clares ; the husband 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 9 

of their heiress, Hugh Le Despencer ; and their 
grandchild, who brought the estates to her second 
husband, Kichard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 
The next Lord of the Chase was their son, Henry, 
Duke of Warwick ; he lived much at Hanley with 
his child- wife, Cicely Nevill, and died there at the 
age of twenty-one, leaving a little daughter who 
did not long survive him. The Chase, with many 
other estates, lapsed to the Duke's sister Anne, who 
became the wife of Kichard Nevill, Earl of War- 
wick and Salisbury, the great King-maker. They 
had other castles, far larger and more splendid 
than Hanley ; and probably this abode of theirs in 
the forest was only used now and then, by the 
almost royal house of Warwick, as a sort of Wor- 
cestershire Balmoral, where they could pass a 
few weeks without irksome state,, and enjoy to the 
utmost hunting and hawking, amid the lovely 
glades of the Chase. Upton rents and market 
dues went towards making up the income of the 
most magnificent' noble of his age. His princely 
hospitality, his valour and wisdom, and the cour- 
teous kindness of himself and his Countess, made 
them as much loved as admired, and it was some- 
thing in those days of vassalage to have such 
splendid and popular rulers. They did not often 
come, but when they did it was a sight to be 
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remembered " for a life-time, — that gorgeous 
spectacle, with the gaily-decked litters and 
horses ; the men-at-arms and servitors ; the at- 
tendant squires and maidens ; the mighty Earl 
and his good Countess, with their beautiful 
daughters, the greatest heiresses of England. 
Country people ever love a pageant, and no doubt 
all Upton came to door or window to watch the 
noble company as they passed across the bridge, or 
down the old road, where now is hardly a footpath, 
and so through the little town. And yet, there 
was hardly a fisher's or a trader!s wife among the 
throng who might not in later years have thanked 
Heaven for granting her a less miserable fate than 
that of the gentle Countess Anne ; nor need any 
Upton maiden have envied the splendid but 
unhappy marriages of her daughters- The eldest 
became the wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. 
Soon afterwards her father was killed at the battle 
of Barnet, and before long her husband, " false, 
fleeting, peijured Clarence," aided in the murder 
of her sister's husband, Prince Edward, at 
Tewkesbury. The Duchess had two children, and 
died at the birth of a third, with symptoms so 
mysterious as to be attributed to poison. Her 
sister, the Lady Anne, had a longer and more 
wretched life. Her boy-bridegroom, the Prince of 
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Wales, was slain by the fierce princes of the House 
of York ; the ablest and most unscrupulous of 
all these was Prince Kichard, and he, by some 
mighty strength of will, or some strange cunning, 
persuaded the poor young widow to marry him. 
She lived for twelve years ; for the last two Queen 
of England, but an unloved and neglected wife, 
who found her one comfort in their only child. 
Prince Edward. He died at the age of ten years, 
and the mother drooped and faded away, and died 
a twelvemonth later — her death heartily desired, if 
not hastened by her husband. 

The great Warwick and Salisbury estates, for- 
feited at the death of the Earl, had been divided 
between his two daughters, wives of princes of the 
House of York. When the battle of Bosworth 
ended the struggle of the rival Boses for power, 
the whole of the vast property was restored to the 
now childless Countess of Warwick, It was a mere 
trick to secure Henry's peaceable possession ; she 
was forced — by what harshness we cannot tell — to 
execute immediately a feoffment granting to the 
King and his heirs all that had been her husband's 
or her own. Never surely did a more noble domain 
pass from the hands of a woman to those of her 
sovereign. There were the islands of Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Sark, the city of W-orcester, the town 
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and castle of Warwick, and a vast number of 
manors and lordships in nineteen counties of 
England. Among the names of towns and estates 
so transferred was "the market- town of Upton- 
upon-SeTern," which thus returned to royal keeping 
after having been owned by subjects for two hun- 
dred years. But one small manor in Warwickshire 
and a poor pension were spared by the rapacious 
Tudor for the old Countess's maintenance. Yet loss 
of fortune must have been a bearable aflSiction for 
her who had suflPered the bereavement of every other 
earthly treasure. Husband and children were 
gone, and with them Warwick and Middleham, 
the abodes of her magnificent married life; and 
Hanley Castle, the home of her girlhood, and all 
the influence, and dignity, and power, which had 
been hers from childhood. There were two grand- 
children still left, who might, had they been pea- 
sants, have comforted her and healed the wounds 
in her sore heart. But they were Plantagenets, 
and dangerously near the throne. The boy, son 
of Clarence and Isabella Nevill, bore his grand- 
father's title of Earl of Warwick. While his 
father's brother, Richard, was king, he was closely 
imprisoned, and Henry VIE., suspicious of him as 
a representative of the House of York, would not 
allow him freedom. He was a prisoner in the Tower 
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for fifteen years, and only taken thence to end his 
miserable young life on the scaffold. His death 
was made a condition of the marriage between 
Prince Arthur and Katharine of Arragon, and 
there was little difficulty in finding a pretext for 
the execution. It was easy to force a confession of 
guilt from the lips of a poor creature who was 
reduced to a state of semi-idiocy by long loss of 
freedom, fresh air, and employment. Holingshed 
describes him as a "very innocent;" and Hall, as 
one who " being kept so long without company of 
men or sight of beasts, did not know a goose from 
a capon." His sister Margaret was left at liberty, 
though deprived of all the lands which she, as 
heiress of Warwick after her brother's death, 
should have possessed. She married Sir Eichard 
Pole, " a Knight of Wales," and had one son, the 
celebrated Cardinal Reginald de lg» Pole. When 
he opposed the divorce between Henry Vm. and 
Katharine of Arragon, his mother was arrested on 
no graver charge than that of corresponding with 
her son, and after two years' imprisonment was 
beheaded in the Tower. Every reader of history 
knows the tragedy of that execution, — how the 
dauntless old woman, the courage of the Planta- 
genets unquenched in her by insult and captivity, 
refused to lay her head on the block, saying " No ! 
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my head never committed treason ; if you will 
have it, you must take it as you can ! " — how 
she moved swiftly round the scaffold, tossing her 
head from side to side as the executioners tried 
to seize her and strike at her with their weapons ; 
how it was only when her grey hairs were 
dabhled with blood, and she was exhausted with 
her struggles, that she was forcibly held down and 
beheaded. 

Margaret de la Pole was executed in 1541, and 
it was sixty years earlier that the Chase had passed 
from her grandmother's hands into those of the 
King. Of Upton, as it was when thus transferred, 
we have but few remains ; every monument, and 
coat-of-arms, and grave-stone was ruthlessly swept 
away when the old church was demolished. There 
are only the ancient tower and the statue of the 
Crusader in the present church ; in the grounds of 
Ham Court the market cross which once stood in 
the middle of the town ; and in a garden in New 
Street an archway which may have been erected 
in the earlier years of Tudor dominion. At that 
time probably Upton was rather smaller than at 
present ; it did not stretch beyond where is now 
the Old Street turnpike, and there seem to have 
been no houses till a much later period to the east 
of the Pig-market. The inhabitants were mostly 
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workers on the water. The supply of salmon was 
enormous, and other kinds of fish were plentiful, 
and commanded a ready sale in an age when the 
fasts of the Church were rigidly observed. A 
navigable river was the highway of commerce ere 
turnpike roads and railways were invented; all 
western Worcestershire benefited by the Severn, 
and Upton was one of its most important landing- 
places and ports. Up stream from Bristol, or 
downwards from Shropshire, the great heavy barges 
came to our town, bearing stores of such provisions 
and goods as could not be supplied by the Chase : 
— huge casks of French or Ehenish wine, and bqJes 
of woollen or silken stuffs. From our quays and 
warehouses the imported goods were conveyed in 
carts, or on pack horses, to many a knight's or 
yeoman's dwelling in the neighbourhood, and even 
beyond the neighbourhood into Herefordshire, 
whose Bishop took extraordinary precautions lest 
the Upton bargees should meddle with his wine 



Leland,inhis "Itinerarium," mentions "abridge 
of wood " at Upton in the 16th centmy ; and 
probably some such structure had existed here at 
intervals for a very long period. The Lords of 
Hanley Castle found a bridge useful in aiding 
progresses to their other abodes. It cost them 
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little to supply the requisite timber, and sufficient 
workmen to fi&shion it into beams and buttresses ; 
and so a rude bridge would speedily be thrown across 
the Severn, replacing some predecessor which 
had been swept away in a winter flood, or demol- 
ished in time of warfare. The old church must 
have been a beautiful edifice, built of red sand- 
stone, with tapering spire, and two chancels, and 
painted windows, and many monuments. The 
rectors seem to have been mostly non-resident, 
and their duties were probably performed by some 
humble chaplain or monk, who resided in one of 
the houses which had been given up to the 
Bishop. The Ham Court estate had been held by 
some of the De Beauchamps after the time of the 
De Botellers until the reign of Henry VH. By 
some attainder it passed into the power of this 
King, by whom it was leased, or sold, to Sir Henry 
Compton, and from him passed, after one or two 
intermediate changes, into the possession of the 
Bromleys. About the town there would be gardens 
and orchards ; and the Ham, no longer marshy and 
barren, was the pasture ground of many flocks and 
herds. By this time — the beginning of the 16th 
century — the English farmers ^were becoming an 
important class ; and in this neighbourhood some 
of the yeomen seem to have purchased, or held on 
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long leases, portions of land on the borders of, or 
within the Chase. Old people tell us of a very 
ancient house in the field called Bavenhill, pulled 
down half-a-century ago, and asserted by tradition 
to haye been the dwelling ** of the gentleman as 
governed the Chase." The chief rangers' abodes 
were at Eastington and Hanley; but one of the 
verderers must have lived near the town, and this 
old house was in an excellent situation for his 
supervision of the forest. It is difficult to account 
for the name of "Palace" having been bestowed on 
another place in the same neighbourhood ; — some 
suppose that it is on the site of a much older 
building, others assert that it was partly formed 
from the materials of the verderer's lodge. The 
name seems to indicate episcopal ownership ; but, 
though the Bishops of Worcester had land in 
Upton, they had none within the Chase ; at one 
time they obtained permission to " assart," that is 
grub up the trees, and bring into cultivation three 
hundred acres near Welland Mill, but it seems 
that this land was only leased or lent, and not 
alienated altogether from the keeping of the lords 
of Hanley Castle. With the exception of a wood- 
man's cottage here and there, and perhaps a small 
farm or two on the edge of the Chase, our large 
country district was, in the time of the NeviUs, 
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quite uninhabited, — save by the beautiful wild 
creatures — the stags, the hares, the squirrels, and 
the myriads of birds which found shelter in the 
forest. There are pleasant and lovely views now on 
Hook Common, and Brotheridge Green, and from 
the Ledbury Bead ; — ^views of a far-stretching and 
undulating country, rich with orchards and hedge- 
rows, farms, and hamlets, and bounded by the 
Malverns, and Bredon, and the Gotswolds. Three 
centuries ago there was little of this beauty of 
cultivation, but the scenery was exceedingly 
beautiful with a wilder sort of loveliness. There 
were great masses of foliage stretching for many 
miles, brightened here and there by lawns and 
commons of velvet-like turf ; there were avenues of 
noble trees, and little dells and valleys of greenery; 
and round the forest pools, and by the margin of 
the brooks, ferns and wild flowers grew luxuriantly. 
There are oaks standing now which must have 
been saplings when the Bed Earl ruled the Chase; 
and there is one superb elm which may have seen 
the King-maker and his fair daughters ride by. 

For a long period the near neighbourhood of 
the beautiful forest was only an evil for Upton. 
As some old writer says, " He who slew a man 
might be forgiven ; not so he who slew a deer." 
The laws of the Chase were stern and Cruel, and 
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those who hroke them, from irresistible love of 
adventure, or from the cravings of hunger, were, 
liable to death or mutilation. Many an Upton 
man must have stolen out in the moonlight nights 
to slay the deer in the recesses of the forest, and 
not a few, detected in their poaching, may have 
been hurried to trial at the Rhydd Green, and 
thence conveyed, with dismal procession, along 
Hangman's Lane to the gibbet on the Malvern 
Hills. By the time that the Chase had again 
become royal property, the forest laws were less 
strictly enforced, and certain privileges were al- 
lowed which materially bettered the condition of 
the poorer tenantry. The right of commoning 
enabled a labourer to keep a herd of swine, or half- 
a-dozen sheep, with less outlay than is requisite 
for the one pig maintained by his descendants; 
though the latter is a far more portly and eatable 
creature than the lean animals which had little 
food but what they found for themselves. 

Until the middle of the 16th century we know 
only the outside history of Upton, and but little 
of that. We can tell the names of the great lords 
and knights who owned it ; but of the traders and 
fishermen, the yeomen and husbandmen, who rented 
under or worked for them, we know nothing. It 
is as if a veil were withdrawn when the parish 
C2 
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registers begin, and we find <he first entiy is <he 
baptism of a Sandilands, in the year 1547, and 
that in a fewyears there are other names still more 
familiar to ns. We can realize that it was the 
same town, with mnch the same sort of people, 
when we see on almost every page some entry 
about a Farley, Hall, a Biddle, a Brick, or a 
Cotterill; and find records of death from the 
waters of Severn, or from excess in " the drink." 

** 1585 nono die Jonii Griffin Appiice, sepultas fdit, 
who was drowned with his horse allso in Seaveme." 

** John GrabeU of Boshley died sodenly as some snppose 
from taking over mnch drink and was hnried the third day 
offfebruaryl586." 

It is not only from the registers that we gather 
information concerning this, and subsequent periods 
of Upton history. The original trust-deed of 
^iAt"^}^ Hall' s Charity was executed in 1575. It has been 
^--^ preserved, as well as the greater portion of papers 

relating to the Charity, from that time to this; and 
much has been learnt from them as to the names 
and habitations of families, and the transfer of pro- 
perty. The houses and fields which were given by 
Edward Hall into the keeping of feoffees, have been 
the property of the Charity ever since, or have been 
exchanged for others more eligible. By the original 
feoffment the rents were to be expended, in three 
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equal portions, on the maintenance of the Parish 
Church, the repairs of the hridge, and the general 
good of Upton. Of the donor of so useful a gift 
we know nothing. His good deeds are benefiting 
us, and his name is familiar to our lips and ears, 
but we cannot tell whether he were old or young, 
gentleman or artisan. The only one of the name 
buried within half-a-century of the date of the 
feofl&nent is one "Edward Hall, a servant, who 
died in the house of Mr. Knottesford,'* in 1580. 
It is difl&cult to believe that one who had been so 
wealthy should have thus ended his days in servi- 
tude. He could hardly have been a steward or 
manager of estates, for he was too illiterate to sign 
his name ; and yet the Edward Hall so registered 
was evidently a man of some mark, as only the 
names and dates are entered of other burials for 
two or three years. 

Of the earliest feoffees, two were Edward 
Hall's brothers, yeomen in the parish. Francis 
Sandilands, though of sufficient respectability to 
be a feoffee, was only a "husbandman:" Henry 
Cotterill was a yeoman ; and these were the only 
two whose families have continued to the days of 
modem Upton. 

The 17th century opened with a brighter state of 
things than the parish had hitherto known. The old 
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wooden bridge was removed, and in its stead arose, 
with its five high arches and massive buttresses, 
the picturesque structure which was only removed 
fifteen years ago. It was erected at the expense 
of the county, and was so strongly built that, 
though the upper part which had been damaged in 
the Civil Wars gave way beneath the pressure of a 
mighty flood, the foundation stones could only be 
dislodged by gunpowder. 

About the time the old bridge was being 
planned and built, the parish had the benefit 
of a partly-resident lord of the manor. The 
Ham Court estate passed into the Bromley 
family, by the marriage of its heiress with Sir 
Henry, eldest son of the Lord Chancellor Bromley. 
For complicity in Essex's plot he was imprisoned 
in the Tower for many months, during which time 
his third wife, the heiress of Upton, died in 
lodgings near his place of captivity. On his 
release he was banished from court, and retired 
to his country residences. Holt Castle and Ham 
Court, with his fourth wife, the widow of a London 
citizen. She survived the Knight, and married, 
when upwards of sixty years of age, a third hus- 
band, the Bishop of Worcester. Sir Heniy's son, 
by his third marriage, succeeded to the Ham 
Court estate in 1615. He married, some eight 
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years later, Mary, the daughter of Sir WUliam 
Lygon. Their portraits, painted soon after their 
marriage, are at Ham Court; his face is small- 
featured and refined, hut somewhat gloomy ; while 
hers is that of a sweet-tempered, intelligent, and 
very pretty woman. She is splendidly attired 
in rich silk, and exquisite lace, and many orna- 
ments; and looks, what she must have heen, a 
gracious and noble lady. They were both good 
and conscientious people, and Madam Bromley 
was specially friendly and charitable. She seems 
to have been intimate with some who, though 
among the ranks of the gentry, could hardly have 
been on the same social level as the Bromleys, and 
her name occurs two or three times among the 
sponsors of Upton-bom babies. 

The parish contained an extraordinary number 
of well-to-do families. Some who were oflf-shoots 
from great houses in the county, as the Bromleys, 
the Lygons, the Knottesfbrds, and the Gowers; and 
others who, having been yeomen in a previous 
generation, had now risen to the ranks of the 
squirearchy. Such were the Hills of Greenfield, 
the Hacketts of Bury-end, the Linghams and the 
Bounds, all people of some influence and fortune, 
who had the titles of esquires or gentlemen affixed 
to their names. It must have been good for 
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Upton to have bo many people of condition re- 
siding within its boundaries; and about the same 
period^ in 1680, it received the enormous profit 
which came from the disafforesting of Malvern 
Chase. The King had intended to sell it as a 
means of replenishing his almost exhausted trea- 
sury. But those who lived within the boundaries 
of the Chase, and had enjoyed the^ privileges of 
commoning, were furiously indignant at the pro- 
posed enclosure of their hereditary pasture grounds. 
Great riotings ensued, and many men of influence 
and ability advocated the cause of the malcontents. 
After some litigation and delay, Charles consented 
to sell but one-third portion of the Chase, and let 
the remainder go for the benefit of the parishes in 
which it lay. Upton gained, as free land, nearly 
the whole of its present country district. There 
must have been a great downfall of the forest trees, 
a laying bare of lovely sylvan recesses, and a great 
store of fire-wood and timber for Upton hearths 
and buildings. The majority of our farmers' and 
country labourers' houses were erected at this time; 
and so it seems to have been throughout the tract 
of country which used to be the Chase.^ Every- 
where the dwellings are quite modem, or of the 
form and material which betoken the earUer half 
of the 17th century. 
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It was a busy, prosperous time, but soon to be 
overshadowed by the approach of civil war. There 
were numbers of grand old trees yet unhewn, 
and the roots of hundreds of others were occu- 
pying the soil, though trunks and branches had 
fallen; the walls of the new houses had not been 
dried by summer sunshine and winter winds, nor 
had the ancient greensward been converted into good 
farm lands, when the parish was first distracted 
by party strife. There was variance on all subjects 
concerning which men feel most deeply, and bitter 
quarrelling between those who were near neigh- 
bours and kinsmen long before war actually began ; 
and the breach became wider with the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and the triumph or mortification 
which came with every success or failure. 

Upton was more fiavourable to the Parliament 
than to the King. The rector, Mr. Woodforde, the 
Linghams, and, perhaps,, the Hills, seem to have 
been the only gentry ; and the Cotterills and Gur- 
neys the only yeomen who were Eoyalists, as far as 
we can tell. On the other side were the good Lord 
of the Manor, and sweet Madam Bromley, the Ly- 
gons, Gowers^ and Bounds, with a host of farmers 
and tradespeople, no doubt, following their lead. 

This place had not to suffer sieges or assaults 
such as were inflicted on Tewkesbmy and Evesham. 
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Here there were no walls nor gcvfceways to make the 
town a desirable shelter, or stay for half-an-hour 
the march of soldiery. Its defencelessness was 
its protection from the worst horrors of battle, and 
yet it had a large share of the miseries and alarms 
of a war whicli was ne^er for many months absent 
from Worcestershire, Upton had the only bridge 
between Gloucester and Worcester, and there was 
frequent struggling for so important a pass. 
Within three weeks from the unfurling of the 
royal standard at Nottingham, this town was mid- 
way between the opposing forces. The Royalists 
were at Wick, near Worcester, and a large body of 
Parliamentarians, under Lord Essex, at Pershore. 
On September 22nd, 1642, a detachment from the 
latter rode through Upt(m, to return hither in 
very different fashion later in the day, "While 
entangled in a narrow lane," near the village of 
Powick, they encountered Prince Rupert and his 
Cavaliers, Bewildered by the sudden encounter 
and their awkward position, and scared by the 
whirlwind-like charge of their foes, Essex's 
troopers fell into confusion. Their gallant Colonel, 
Sandys, strove in vain to rally them; he was 
mortally wounded, and left a prisoner: many of 
his men were shot or cut down, and the rest were 
panic-stricken and fled. Past the beautiful Old 
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Hills ; past the Ehydd, with th© woods and orch- 
ards on either hand gorgeous in ike tints of 
autumn ; past the cottages and gardens of Hanley^ 
and Severn End, where dwelt Penelope Lech- 
mere, their forsaken Colonel's sister, still the 
terrified Puritans galloped madly on^ They had 
only been pursued as far as the Ehydd, but they 
never listened nor looked behind them^ Never 
drawing rein, they dashed into Upton, past the 
old Church, and over the bridge, and out into the 
open country;, and se on for eight miles more, till 
they reached the snie shelter of their <)amp at 
Pershore. It was the first important skirmish, 
and its tidings caused a profound sensation 
throughout the country. The general idea was 
that the war would be an affair but of a few 
months, and that it needed but a decisive victory 
or two to bring the defeated party to terms, and 
restore peace to the kingdom. And so the bril- 
liant skirmish at Powick was accounted of great 
consequence; and it did much to lower the prestige 
of the Republican soldiers, till their dogged valour 
at Edge Hill, and in later actions, showed them te 
be no contemptible foes. 

In the early months of the war there must haver 
been some pleasurable excitement in the events 
which ruffled the usually calm country life into 
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alertness and yigonr. But there could be none 
of the glory of gallant resistance or defiance of 
enemies for this defenceless town. It lay at the 
mercy of whichever party chose to visit it, and its 
inhabitants were constantly despoiled and harassed. 
The Upton of Charles the First's reign was not 
unlike that of Victoria's time, and, allowing for 
changes in customs and fashions, it is easy to 
realize how civil war affected the town two cen- 
turies ago. We can imagine how each rumour of 
approaching troops filled men's minds with un- 
easiness; how anxiously they listened to the 
distant boom of cannon at Tewkesbury or Wor- 
cester ; or strained their eyes to scan some distant 
body of soldiery, uncertain whether the cloud of 
dust hid the stem array of Roundheads or the 
gay armour and plumes of Cavaliers. It needs 
little imagination to picture the state of Upton 
when scores, or hundreds,, of wearied soldiers 
marched into the streets, and with scant courtesy, 
and little or no payment, took possession of every 
available room, and appropriated nearly everything 
that was eatable and drinkable.. And it was no 
matter of voluntary sacrifice or patriotic self- 
denial, for, at some time or other, each well-to-do 
parishioner was despoiled for the cause he detested. 
The cattle which fed at Ham Court, or the poultry 
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from the roosts of Bury-end or Soley's orchard, 
were willingly offered to the foragers of Waller 
and Massey, but grudgingly bestowed on feeding 
hungry Cavaliers. The farm and household stores 
of the Eector, or Mr. Lingham, were given joy- 
fully to those who were fighting for their King, 
though only yielded by compulsion to the soldiers 
of the hated Parliament. Although the conduct of 
the troops was far better than in any previous war, 
there was much of harshness and injustice shown 
in the earlier years of the struggle. The King's 
nephews brought great odium on the Royal cause by 
their exactions and cruelty, and the ill behaviotur 
of their troops ; and Prince Rupert seems fully 
to have merited the nickname given him by his 
enemies, "Duke of Plunderland.'** 

Both armies were in Upton in the spring of 
1643 ; — the troops of the Parliament, under Sir 
William Waller, and those of the King, under 
Prince Maurice, a few days later. The former 
General seems to have had some intention of 
breaking down the bridge, and so checking the 
advance of the Prince to the western side of the 
Severn, but the latter is described as being " too 
nimble for him," and the Republicans retired from 
Upton on the approach of the Royalists. After 
• ** Perfect Diumall." 1644. 
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remaining here for a night, Prince Maurice, with 
his 2,000 men, encountered Waller with a some- 
what lesser force, in Ripple Field, on their way 
from Tewkeshury. Some of Waller*s officers 
advised instant hattle ; others, a cautious retreat. 
The latter course was taken, and a party of dra- 
goons, supported by musketeers behind the hedges 
received orders to face the Prince's army, and 
cover the retreat. They did not long hold their 
ground, for the Cavaliers swept upon them in an 
impetuous charge, and they fled in terror, dashing 
through the hedges among their own foot-soldiers, 
and closely followed by their foes. Sir Arthur 
Hazelrigg and Colonel Massey prevailed on their 
men to show some fight, " and so in part took oflf 
the foulness of that retreat.** In something like 
order the main body made its way down a two- 
mile-long lane, and when the open country was 
reached, made an effort to draw up for a charge. 
'* But they only stood in a maze, and on a sudden 
faced about and ran flock-meale, the enemy on 
their backs."* But for a detachment from 
Tewkesbury, which met the fugitives at the 
Heights, the skirmish would have ended in the 
utter destruction of the Puritans. It was an affair 
of which the historians of their party seem to have 
* Corbet's " Bibliotheca Gloucest^riensis. 
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been considerably ashamed, and it brojight glory, 
if nothing else, to the conquerors. The Brince 
had not strength sufficient to regain Tewkesbury, 
and so drew ofif, leaving this part of the country in 
possession of the Parliamentarians. 

It is not necessary to mention each time that 
troops were in Upton ; one occupation is much 
like another to us, looking back two hundred years 
and more; and we only care to know of some 
special incident which marked these frequent inya- 
sions of the town. The bridge was broken down 
soon after the fight at Bipple Field, repaired, 
doubtless, by good Edward Hall's bequest, and 
again made impassable in the spring of 1644. 
The only entries in our registers which notice the 
war are during this year. In February, " Jhon 
Hassell was slayne by a souldier," — and in July, 
"William Turberville, a souldier, died.*' Most 
likely some quarrel concerning quarters or foraging 
caused the death of the one, and some wound or 
sudden illness that of the other. They were units 
among the many thousands of Englishmen who 
fell that year by the hands of their countrymen, or 
by the sicknesses and hardships consequent on a 
war which had then reached its crisis, and was 
being fought out with redoubled hate and fury. 
The great victory at Marston Moor was hardly 
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coui!iterbalanced by the success of the army in the 
west o( England under the command of the King. 
During the winter Prince Maurice was at Wor- 
cester, and the anti-Boyalist inhabitants of the 
county were heavily taxed for the support of his 
troops. But by the following summer the Eepub- 
licans had it all their own way. The cause of the 
King went fast to destruction after the defeat at 
Naseby ; one by one the towns which he had 
garrisoned were conquered or forsaken, and the 
unhappy Charles, after passing the winter in ever- 
loyal Oxford, escaped in the disguise of a groom to 
Scotland ; there to be harassed and betrayed, to 
return thence as a prisoner, moved about from one 
place of durance to another, till the trial before 
his subjects at Westminster, and the last act of 
the dismal tragedy on the scaffold at Whitehall. 
Never in the days of his despotic kingliness had 
Charles been so dear to the majority of his people 
as when he thus died the death of a saint and a 
hero. Of the three great parties in the country, 
only one, the Independents, approved of the 
execution ; — the Presbyterians were as indignant 
as those who had been Royalists from the be- 
ginning. Actual warfare had been over for 
three or four years, but there was little peace 
in the land ; as party strife never ran more high 
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than in the year which followed the death of the 

King- 
There was but one point on which Independents 
and Presbyterians sympathized, and that was 
hatred to the Church of England. For three 
years before thkt fatal 80th January the Liturgy 
had been unheard in the churches, excepting with 
much alteration and curtailment by those cautious 
men who tried to ^teer a safe nuddle course, 
between Orthodoxy and Nonconformity. 

In Upton there were great changes. The 
kindly old reictor, Mt. Woodforde, was gone, and 
in his place there dwelt the learned Mr. Baxter, 
His lengthy and eloquent prayers and sermons 
were considered, by most of the congregation, to 
be abundant compensation for the lost services of 
the Church of their baptism* Another Henry 
Bromley, was at Ham Court; — a good, devout 
man, with much influence in the county, and a 
staunch adherent of Cromwell, who was his near 
relative. Mr. Gower was dead, and his daughter 
was the wife of Mr. Baxter. Captain Bound was 
living at Soley's Orchard, with his third vrife, 
Margaret, and he seems to have been as disagree- 
able a specimen of the Puritan as Mr. Bromley 
and Mr. Baxter were favourable examples of the 
same class. Thomas Bound, the elder, had a 

D 
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house at Buryfield, while his nephew, Philip, kept 
a mercer's shop hy the Market Cross, and had a 
thriving business, though Upton possessed another 
mercer, Christopher Winbury. Richard Farley 
was a cordwainer, alias shoemaker, near the end 
of Old Street, and his descendants followed the 
same trade in the same house for at least three 
generations. Bichard Dunn had a house in the lane 
which now bears his name. Bobert Baskerville 
and Bobert Claroe were tradesmen in the town, 
while among the poor, then as now. Bricks, 
Weavers, Drinkwaters, and Baylises, worked on 
the water or tilled the land. A Gumey, or a 
Sandilands, or a Cotterill, brought his corn or his 
poultry to market, and discussed prices at the foot 
of the Old Cross. The work of cultivating and 
building on the Chase was rapidly proceeded with 
when the resources of the parish were no longer 
drained by civil war, and Upton regained some- 
thing of its old prosperity with freedom from mili- 
tary occupation and oppression. 

When the war began, Upton saw the soldiery in 
her streets before three weeks were over ; so, when 
it was renewed, in 1651, she had about the earHest 
experience of conquering or defeated troops. The 
young King had been crowned at Scone on 
January 1st, and during the spring a large army 
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had gathered round him, undismayed hy the great 
defeat which his party had met with in the pre- 
vious summer at the battle of Dunbar. On July 
81st, Charles 11. left Stirling with an army which 
was a strange medley of Cavaliers and Cove- 
nanters, Prelatists and Puritans, and which was 
only held together by hatred of Cromwell and the 
Independents. A day's march ahead of the army, 
so that his discretion and popularity might prepare 
the way for the King, went the Presbyterian, 
Massey. He was one of the most able of those 
who had turned from being opponents to ad- 
herents, and his presence was the more valuable 
as the destination of the army was Worcester, and 
he knew every yard of the country between that 
city and Gloucester, from his experience in former 
campaigns. Leaving "the faithful city*' to wel- 
come the King, and witness his proclamation as 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Massey pushed on to Upton, resolving to defend 
the important pass against the probable intention 
of Cromwell to advance on Worcester along both 
banks of the Severn. With between four and five 
hundred cavalry and infantry he took possession of 
the town in the third week of August, and pro- 
ceeded to form a camp. The soldiery could hardly 
have done it unaided, and no doubt here, as at 
D 2 
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Gloucester, every able-bodied man alid boy was 
compelled to assist in the work for so many boors 
a day, duly equipped with " spade, or mattock, 
and a little basket." With some hundreds of 
townspeople to aid the soldiers, it could not have 
taken many of the long August days to complete 
the earthworks. We can see one of them now ; 
the steep turfy mound crowned with trees, and 
bounding on one side that field to the left of the 
Hanley road where Massey made his camp. It 
was in a good situation, defended by the earth- 
works to the south and west, and the winding 
course of Poole brook to the east and north-east. 
In front was the road, and beyond the Severn, 
while the bridge with two arches broken down was 
not 800 yards away. What is now a green 
meadow was then a trodden-down and dusty 
enclosure, nearly covered witii tents and huts, with 
the Boyalist banner floating in the midst, and the 
earthworks bristling with guns or bright with 
the armour of sentinels. Massey's men were 
mostly Scotch, and among them many High- 
landers, who must, with their unintelligible 
speech and picturesque attire, have been strange 
visitants for Upton, at a time when the Southern 
English knew little of their neighbours on the 
other side of the Tweed. 
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Every preparation but one was made Jbr attack, 
and that one was the presence of the General, who 
alone could keep his ill-assorted army in discipline 
and readiness for battle. Massey made his own 
head-quarters at Severn End. The owner, Mr. 
Nicholas Lechmere, was absent, but he notes in 
his journal that his people were treated civilly, 
though sundry judgments were threatened on the 
Squire and his posterity for favouring the Crom- 
wellian cause. A guard was set at the ruined 
bridge, and for a week after the Eoyalists first 
came into Upton, ail went well with them. 

Very early in the morning of August 28th a 
body of Cromwellians, under Lambert, advanced 
cautiously towards Upton. Too certain of secu- 
rity, both General and troopers slumbered in their 
respective quarters, little knowing that the guard 
appointed to the bridge were carousing or resting 
in some neighbouring tavern, and that across the 
chasm of the broken arches thero stretched a 
single plank, which, used with others as a pathway 
in the daytime, had been left by accident or 
treachery throughout the night. There was enough 
roadside turf to deaden the sound of horse-hoofs, 
and the river mists were thick enough to hide the 
invaders till they reached the opposite bank. 
Unwatched as the bridge was, they had time to 
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begin their passage unseen; the larger portion 
made for a ford down the stream, while a forlorn 
hope of eighteen men set themselves to win the 
npper pass by a shorter and more perilous way. 
They sprang from their horses^ and one after 
another bestrode the narrow plank — **"their wooden 
Pegasus*' — and so clambered over^ Half-a-dozen 
determined men could have driven them into the 
water, but though the guard was roused they could 
offer no adequate resistance. The-eighteen Ironsides 
were in considerable peril, though the bridge was 
safely passed. Their comrades were urging their 
horses across the broad bed of the Severn, not a 
hundred yards away, and other troops were ad- 
vancing, ready to cross as soon as the bridg^ was 
made a practicable roadway. But twenty times 
their number were close at hand, and no time was 
to be lost in gaining shelter. They dashed, up the 
slope towards the churchy and in a few minutes 
were safely within its walls with doors barricaded, 
and muskets guarding every window. The Eoyal- 
ists, alarmed by the firing at the bridge, had by 
this time rushed from the camp and made a furious 
attack on the party inside the church. Through 
the broken glass and shattered wood-work besieged 
and besiegers shot and stabbed at each other, 
while every minute fresh combatants poured into 
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the churchyard and streets, troop after troop 
of Ironsides clattered up Dunn's Lane, and 
more and more of the Royalists came in from 
the camp. It was hand-to-hand, desperate, dis- 
orderly fighting, and into the midst of it came 
Massey, too late to get his men into order, or turn 
the fortunes of the day. Either by the soldiers, or 
by allies in the town, other planks had been added 
to the one already used at the bridge, and soon a 
body of horse, headed by General Lambert, passed 
safely into Upton. There was probably resistance 
to the Parliamentarians when they crossed either ' 
the bridge or the ford, but their discipline and 
steady courage bore down all opposition. The 
Boyalists were driven out of the town, and Masse; 
was forced to order a retreat to Worcester. He is 
said to have been the last to fly ; he was wounded 
in several places,, his horse was shot under him, 
and when he turned to retreat '* at least forty car- 
bines were fired at him within half-pistol-shot." 
His enemies acknowledged that Massey, always a 
valiant soldier, was never more brave than in our 
streets, but he seems to have been himself over- 
whelmed with despondency after this defeat. He 
was so faint from loss of blood that he had to be 
held up by a soldier on either side ; he lost all 
confidence in the King's troops, and was heard to 
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say, " he wished his Majesty were well out of the 
country." Lamhert, uncertain of the strength of 
the Royalists, did not attempt pursuit, but con- 
tented himself with setting guards at the bridge 
and about the town, and taking possession of the 
deserted camp. The fight must have been over 
while the sun was yet low, and before the hour 
at which tradesmen and labourers usually began 
their day's work. But the little town had a ter- 
rible awakening, and even those who lived within a 
mile or two must have had their morning slumbers 
broken by the rattle of musketry and the distant 
shouts of the battle. The short, sharp struggle 
was carried on chiefly in Church Street, and 
between the eastern waH of the graveyard and the 
opposite houses. There were traces enough of 
what it had been in the streets stained with dark 
pools of blood; the walls dinted and windows 
shattered by shot ; the graves trampled down by the 
desperate tread of armed men, with here and there 
a dead soldier, contorted with the last agony, or 
lying peacefully in the awful calmness of sudden 
death. Four or five Royalists were slain, and 
probably as many of the Ironsides, though the 
Parliamentary historian, Whitelock, from whom 
this account is chiefly taken, makes no mention of 
loss on their side. Six of the chargers which had 
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borne the King's troops to the affray had been shot, 
and the dead bodies of the gallant beasts added to 
the horror of a scene which was so strangely 
different from the usual mornings of the quiet 
country town. 

That day was not to end without further excite- 
ment. In the evening the Lord Protector came 
from his quarters in the neighbeurhood to praise 
his soldiers for their success, and see that all was 
secure and well-ordered. " As he passed from one 
guard or regiment to another, he was received," 
says Whitelock, "with abundance of joy and 
extraordinary shouting,^* for his Ironsides loved 
him with all ^he power of their strong, rough 
natures, and cared more for his rarely-given 
words of praise than for any applause which they 
won from the nation. Those shouts told the 
townspeople who was come among them. To the 
Royalists he was a sacrilegious murderer and 
usurper; — to the Independents, as a body, a 
heaven-sent deliverer; to both he was the -most 
powerful man in -England. Doubtless every one 
strove to have a took at him, and watched him ride 
by with uttered blessings or unspoken curses. 
Our only fragment of tradition concerning the 
Civil War relates to this evening. There is a 
picture of an old lady, « -Mrs. Morris, in the 
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possession of one of the descendants of the family. 
It is said that the original of this portrait was, 
when young, exceedingly heautifal^ that she was 
looking forth from door or window when Cromwell 
rode hy^ and that he reined up his horse, asked 
her name, and, though unused to notice such 
charms, expressed admiration of her heauty. It 
IS also asserted, that she obtained pardon for some 
political offence committed by one of her relatives, 
but whether on the day of the fighi, or on a later 
day, no one can say. She must have been aunt, or 
mother, of the unfortunate Thomas Morris, better 
known as " Miserrimus,* *^ and the loyalty to the 
Stuarts,, which occasioned hia unhappiness, may 
in an earlier geaieration have brought a Morris 
into peril of death or banishmcant. It is strange 
that our only memory of that time of distress and 
bloodshed should be this vugue tradition of a 
woman's grace and loveliness. The story of 
Captain Boundsbelongs to the same date, but it 
has no connection with the history of the times, 
and is altogether of personal and; parochial in- 
terest. The troops of Cromwell were in Upton for 
five days ; and then the camp was broken up, and 
the soldiers marched through Hanley and Powick 
to Worcester, where on September 3rd the ^at 
battle was fought which drove Charles II. from 
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England^ and made Gtomwell soT^reign in aH but 
name. 

The very little^ that we know of Upton during 
the Plroteetorate, is. told in the life of Benjamin 
Baxter.* His ill health made him willing to resign 
the living sooner than was absolutely necessary, 
and Mr. Woodforde was restored ta the rectory 
during that wonderful summer of 1660, when the 
majority of the nation was in its first effervescence 
of joy over the return of a King .who was young 
and good-natured, and who was supposed to have 
learnt respect for English laws and liberties, by, the 
rebeUion which cost his father his life and kept 
him in exile. Once again was. the sound of our 
beautifial Liturgy heard in the church; and Upton 
people were married, baptized,^ and buried, accor- 
ding to the old familiar services which had only 
been heard at rare intervals for fourteen years ; 
again at every festival, and on every public occasion 
went up the long-suppressed shout^ "God savathe 
King! " and to be a Puritan and Bepublican wjas: as 
discreditable^ as it had been pjiieviously to be an 
Episcopalian and Eoyalist. . Many of the gentry 
who had supported the Parliament had become 
impatient of the stern rule of Oliver, and weary of 
the feeble rule of Richard Cromwell... They were 
* See page.105,. 
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thankfol to liave past transgressions forgiven, and 
to lapse into the condition of loyal subjects. A 
few, however, would not conform to the restored 
church, though they -submitted to the restored 
monarchy. So it was in Upton; •some of the 
parishioners held aloof from the old rector who had 
come back to die among them, and when he was 
taken to his rest, the religious feuds of the Civil 
Wars were perpetuated by 'the establishment ^f a 
Nonconformist congregation. Another was formed 
a few years later, and many of the leading trades- 
people "attended one or other of these meetings. 

We must look at the parish now every forty or 
fifty years to learn how time was affecting the 
prosperity of the town anfl the position of families. 
When the 18th century opened, Mr. William 
Bromley was 'Lord of the Manor,- a staunch anti- 
Jacobite and an active magistrate. Mr. Eichard 
DowdesweH, a younger -son or brother of the squire 
of Pull CoTirt, was living in our parish, as was also 
a gentleman who was styled Judge Dormour. At 
Poole House, just within the boundary of Hanley, 
and routing some land in Upton, was " Talbot 
Young, gentleman." The'Hacketts and Hills were 
in thBir old houses ; but the prosperity of the 
LinghamB was on the wane. They had left their 
house in the country, and ^weie engaged in some 
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trade in the town. Mr. Humphrey Sol^ owned 
Southend and the house by the Causeway, which 
had been Captain Bound's ; but a few acres in the 
Ham and in Buryfleld — a fragment of the wicked 
Captain's possessions — belonged, to his son's 
widow, Katharine Bound, The other branch of 
the family kept up a. good business in the shop by 
the Cross.. One son was- in Holy Orders, and 
another, William, the mercer, had married one 
of the Hacketts. One of the best rectors Upton 
ever possessed, Mr. Bichard Smith,, was living in 
a house in New Street while the parsonage was 
being rebuilt or repaired. A zealous> hard working, 
fearless man, he laboured indefatigably to correct 
abuses,, and benefit both the bodies and minds of 
his people. He seems to have been, to use a term 
then coming into fashion, a High Churchman ; 
and the numerous Nonconformists were headed and 
supported by Mr. Hankin„ a gentleman of good 
fortune who rented Soley's Orchard. Party spirit 
ran high, and one Sunday morning it broke into 
fury. The Dissenters were assembled in a house 
in Dunn's Lane, when, to quote a MS. account 
preserved by the Baptist congregation, " they 
were attacked by a mob of High Church furies." 
Mr. Hankin was their special aversion, and he had 
to fly for his life, escaping through a back door- 
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way, and thence in a boat down the Severn. His 
congregation, meanwhile, valiantly defended the 
front of the house, and, with the aid of an iron bar 
snatched from one of the assailants, they were 
enabled to keep out the mob till rescue arrived. 

There were, at this period, many parishioners 
who followed the same trades and occupied the 
same positions as had been their fathers' and 
grandfathers.' As in^the timeof the Commonwealth, 
so in the days of Queen Anne, Upton shoes were 
made and mended by a Farley; bread and flour 
purchased from a Baskerville; clothing from a 
Bound ; and farm produce from a Sandilands. 
Mr. Gotterill had forsaken the country life which 
his ancestors had led for a hundred and fifty years, 
and become a townsman and officer of excise. Two 
widows, of the once important families of Lingham 
and Hackett, were living in houses which still 
exist in High Street and Church Street. Hum- 
phi*ey Morris was either a grocer or butcher, and 
lived in High Street, with his large and beautiful 
family, worthy descendants, as to grace of form and 
delicacy of feature, of the lovely woman who had 
won the admiration of Oliver Cromwell. With 
them must often have been the deprived curate of 
Claines, Mr. Thomas Morris, then in the prime 
of Ufe^ and full of hopes of a Stuart restoration. 
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He was, no doubt, looked upon, alike by Church 
people and Dissenters, as a well-meaning enthusiast, 
who was forfeiting prosperity and social advance- 
ment for the sake of a needless scruple. Among 
the Upton tradespeople, besides the names which 
were familiar to us in previous generations, there 
were Hudsons, Dunns, and Ghampflowers, and 
a few new families had appeared. 

Some of these have quite passed away, but the 
News, Ferredays, and Lippitts have many descend- 
ants still. We have the parish accounts •at this 
time kept very neatly and fully, and we derive 
from them much information and some amusement. 
All sorts of quaint little details are given, which 
throw some light on the condition of the poor a 
century and a half ago. We are told what 
materials were given for clothing, what food and 
medicine in times of sickness. There are sundry 
odd particulars about the " shutes " provided for 
orphans, or for other children whose garments were 
furnished by the parish. Two sisters are thus 
provided : — 

« For Tomson's leaste girle. 

s. d. 

" 2 shifts 3 10 

An apron, at 9 

A handkerchief 4) 

One quaife 6 " 
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" por Tomson's biggist girle. s. d. 

" An apron, at 1 2 

2 shifts 6 3 

A haniHcerchief * ,.^ .... 9 

Aqnaife- .^ ••» »*• .... .«. 8 

A paije of stocldns •« 12" 

The fdUowing relate to, the outfit of parish ap- 
prentices : — 

" Joseph Woodward's indentures and drmke ^. • 4 7 
For a skyne to make pocketts, and a combe 

for him 1 

For a paire of hose for young Jeffreys .... 7 

And for a paire of shous for the other brother 2 " 

There are occasional' gifts bestowed to aid very 
poor parents and (but rarely) labourers who were 
here for a few days* work, or " on the tramp " : — 

" To young Dufty, 3 yds. and quarter of cloth 5 11 
2 doz. buttons, half ell of canuis,thrid and tape 11^^ 
To- Anthony Niblett, 4 ells and a quarter 

of burden 3 6^ 

And for making th& 2 frocks .... .^.0 6 

To WiUiams' child, a shift and mantia .... 1 4 
For mending young fellow, his shous ... 1 6 
2 yds. of cloth for a shift for Margaret 

Wooliidg, and for making him 
For 2 yds. and 3 qrs. of flanning to make 

Widow Hallings ir wench a cote 
To a poore woman whose name is not desired 

to be known, 4 yds. and half flannell 4 10}^ 

In tape and thrld H 

Making 8 

For making Widow Oliver a maud ... 2 3" 
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Under the head of, " By Expenses," in the ac- 
count books, there are numberless curious entries 
concerning the treatment of the poor in times of 
sickness. They were Jiberally dealt with : one 
family of the name of Pony received £2 12s. 5Jd. 
in less than five weeks, during which they were 
suffering &om small-pox; and a certain Mary 
Farmer and her son had 15s. 2d. bestowed upon 
them in three weeks, while sick of the same 
disease. Part of the relief was given in money, 
the rest in bread, meat, coals, and sundry luxuries. 
" Drink, sack, and a mixture called ' metheridale,' 
were constantly supplied as well as 'shuger, saflfron, 
raisons, money, butter.' * White bred * was fre- 
quently allowed; and on one occasion a poor 
woman, who had been long ill, was given a *leg of 
lambe.' " Bleeding was resorted to in most cases 
of sickness, and the operation was performed at a 
cost of 6d. to the parish. Hannah Niblett, who 
had a bad leg, was ' bled three or four times in a 
month. Soon after the last bleeding, a parish 
meeting was held to consider how much should 
be paid to a Mr. Browne for " cutting off the 
pore woman, her legg." The following are a few 
among the many entries which refer to the medical 
treatment and relief of the sick poor : — 

n 
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B. i. 
" For blooding ould Griffin and other neces- 
saries ... ... ... ... ... 1 6 

Old Brick, being a siolk family 1 

Old Brick, to bury his wife aind subsist ye 

rest of his family 16 

To Mr. Airey, for setting Mary Jaxon's 

arme ... ^ 6 

And for cure of Bishop's boy's legg ... 10 

Nessessarys for old Hazell ,-.. ... 2 6 

For the woman that wacht with him ... 1 6 " 

The Lippitt family were seldom out of trouble fot 
many months together* They were taketi before 
the " Justis/* or lodged in Wwcester gaol, ot dis- 
trained upon for rent, or coming to grief in some 
way or other. Some great calamity, resulting in 
death or maiming, came upon this unlucky family 
in 1727, as may be gathered from these entries : — 

£ d. d. 
** Coffin, bell, grave, bread, cheese, drink, 

for Lippitts' girl 8 

Paid Doctor Harbert for cutting oflf Lip- 
pitt's arme, and what he applied to 
him before his arme was cut off ... 7 10 
Paid Doctor Harbert for cutting off the 

boy's leg 6 

To ten weeks' pay to the boy and maai ... 8 3 6 

Fordyates 1 19 10 

Linen cloth, burying the leg and arme, 
charcoal, bringing the old man and 
boytotow^ .^s ..% ... .>. 5 € 
A shin of beef for Lippitt and his boy ... 6" 
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Thongh the resident poor of Upton were well 
treated during times of sickness, there was little 
kindliness for those who strove to establish them- 
selves in the parish, or to rest here for awhile. 
Occasionally there are entries which show that some 
good-natured officials ventured to tax the parish 
funds for those who had no legal claim on such 
bounty. a. d. 

" To a pore man who seemed like to dye 6 
A travelling man, aged and veiy ill ... 1 
To a pore body with a pass 6 " 

The last entry refers to the relief which had 
frequently to be given to those who were travelling 
to their parish with a magistrate's warrant or pass. 
The old poor law involved frequent hardships. 
Any one born in the parish became chargeable to it 
in after life, unless by a certain length of residence, 
or service under one employer, a settlement was 
effected elsewhere. The account books and old 
papers frequently refer to people being sent back 
to Upton from distant villages, where they had 
found a home and regular employment, and to 
others who were dispat^^hed hence to parishes 
where they had probably not been for years. A 
baby was looked upon as a future burden on the 
parochial funds, and objected to accordingly. Any 
poor woman likely to become a mother was, if not 
E 2 
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a regular inhabitant, liable to be unceremoniously 
hurried away. It would be ludicrous, if it were 
not pitiable, to read entry after entry showing how 
little compassion was bestowed on the wearied 
creature who sought rest and food in some old 
lodging-house or inn; there was generally some 
one ready to warn the parish officials, and be 
rewarded by them for informing, with "three penny- 
worth of ale.** Sometimes people were hired to 
take her to the bounds of Upton, or she was put 
into a cart and so conveyed to a safe distance. 
Sometimes there is an entry of money paid to 
make a poor woman " get out of the place ; ** or of 
similar expenditure, "to persuade her to go away.** 
There is a sad story of a woman called Dorothy 
Jones, who came to Upton in 1719, with an order 
of removal from the village in Shropshire where 
her husband had lately died. For some reason his 
"settlement** was in Upton, and thither his widow 
was forwarded just before the expected birth of her 
child. She arrived here in July after a journey 
which must have been a most fatiguing one, in the 
heat of summer, and in those days when hired 
vehicles were scarce and expensive, and the poor 
journeyed mostly on foot. As she came with an 
order, there was no passing her on, and she was at 
once given relief and a lodging. She seems to 
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have been ill when she came, and in two or three 
days a "tender" was hired to wait on her. Coming, 
as she did, an utter stranger, worn out and suiOfer- 
ing, there was that in her case which touched the 
hearts of the officials, and she was kindly dealt 
with. When she was taken with the pangs of child- 
birth, a second nurse was provided, and a plentiful 
supply of food. During the nine days which passed 
before the child was born, more than £1 was 
expended on supplying her, not only with absolute 
necessaries, but with such luxuries as "white bred, 
beer, ale, and wine.*' But nothing could recruit 
the strength which had been so terribly tried. 
The poor young widow died when her baby was 
born. " Dorothy Jones, a stranger," was buried 
in our churchyard; and some woman was paid 
Is. 8d. a week to take care of her child. The little 
creature, thus sadly brought into the world, lived 
for about a year ; and, during its short life, seems 
to have received more care and kindliness than 
usually fell to the lot of pauper orphans. The 
official who recorded the mother*s sufferings and 
death, noted also frequent gifts for the child*s use : 
among them the following, about the time the baby 
may have been short-coated : — 

" For Jones' child, making a frock of her 

apron, and adding more to it ... 7d. " 
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Two years earUer than the date of the poor 
stranger's death, Upton had lost its good old 
rector, Mr. Smith. His successors for more than 
half a century were chiefly non-resident, making 
their homes in the parsonages of other livings^ 
and giving little of their time or care to the neg- 
lected town, where immorality and party strife 
grew yearly more rampant. When in 1754, the 
old church, once so beautiful, and still venerable 
in its decay, was doomed to destruction, Mr. 
Benson, the rector, seems to have taken no 
interest either in its demolition or in the erection 
of the new building. He kept aloof from all 
meetings, and his name never appears in the 
parish accounts of business relating to the church. 
A great change had come over Upton's social life 
by this time. There were few wealthy people 
residing here, and those few, with one exception, 
kept away from parochial affairs. The exception 
was Mr. Bromley, who took an active part in the 
church building arrangements, acting as treasurer 
of the fands and chairman of the committee 
meetings. There is an account, in his hand* 
writing, of the sums paid to John Willoughby, 
the contractor, when the work reached certain 
stages, and also of £130 16s. which was expended 
in procuring 827 tons of stone. This stone was 
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the old material of a church in Gloucester, which, X^ t^-^^J 
having been damaged daring the Civil Wars, and 
not since repaired, was at this period pulled down. 

Mr, Bromley did not live to see the completion 
of the work ; about the time the roof was being 
put on the new church he died, leaving one little 
daughter — the last of the Bromleys of Ham Court. 
When she had attained to the lovely womanhood 
depicted in her portrait by Angelica Kauffmai;i, she 
made a gracious and charitable Lady of the 
Manor, but when her father died she was a mere 
ehild, in whose name the rents were collected and 
the estate managed. 

Mr. Bromley had no great regard for antiquity, 
but the worst instances of destruction were after 
his death, when the business was left entirely in 
the hands of a small cliqiie of townspeople, 
tij^adesmen, and one or two of the lesser gentry. 
Judging from the grammar and spelling of the 
reports, and from the writing of the signatures 
which followed them, it is evident that the parish 
officials were mostly ill-educated men, and they 
seem to have been destitute of reverence for the 
old treasures of the church, or for the remains of 
the dead. They wanted everything to be new, and 
trim, and fresh ; and everything ancient that could 
bring in money was soldj^ and that which was 
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unsaleable destroyed. This is the less to be mar- 
velled at, for these parish magnates were all new 
people, who had belonged to Upton but for a gene- 
ration or two. The old families were gone, or 
sunk to the level of the poor, or of the smaller 
tradespeople. There were no Gowers, nor Bounds ; 
and the Linghams and Hills and Hackets were 
poor folk, who had in hard times to beg for parish 
relief, and who had no power nor influence among 
their fellow-townspeople. The new potentates, 
the Skeys, the Brockhursts, the Detheridges, the 
Clarkes, and the Walkers, had no family traditions 
nor reverent associations to link them with the 
old church; but to the fallen families it must 
have been not a little painful to see every tomb- 
stone and tablet which marked the resting-place of 
their ancestors, broken into pieces, or built into 
the walls of neighbouring farm-yards* The gi*aves 
themselves were not left undisturbed, for it was 
decreed that the churchyard should be levelled, 
and the '^ sile,'* or, as it is called in another place, 
the "human mould,** sold to the highest bidder, 
and carted away. No head-stone, or raised tomb, 
broke the smooth level of the space around the 
new church when it was first used for service in 
the summer of 1757. Nothing was left of the old 
building but the tower, — the spire which had sur- 
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mounted it was sold to Beijjamin Walter, for 
"£7 and the old materials," in order that the pre- 
sent cupola might be reared in its stead. So firmly 
built was the old spire, that it could only be pulled 
down by harnessing a team of horses with stout 
ropes to the stonework. The finishing touches of 
beautification were not given till 1758, when a 
gallery at the west end, a chandelier, and the King's 
Arms were put up. The last was second-hand, 
as were also the " marble slob *' for the altar, and 
the font. One of the oflBcials charged 18s. for his 
expenses in going to Worcester to bargain for 
them, and also to sell some of the old plate. The 
plate was disposed of for £2 3s., and included a 
silver cup with a cover, which had been used in 
celebration of the Holy Communion since 1503. 

The church, when completed, was according to 
the taste of the age, and Uptonians were gratified 
at the praises bestowed on it by topographical 
dictionaries, as ''a remarkably neat and hand- 
some structure.**^ The sittings in the church were 
very few,, considering the size of the parish, but 
they were most likely quite enough for ihe con- 
gregation, at a time when there was Httle life ap- 
parent in the Church of England. The country 
generally was beginning to stir into something of 
religious zeal at the preaching of Whitefield and 
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the Wesleys. Their toors for preaching and 
prayer-meetings were extended to most parts of 
England, and John Wesley, "the silver-haired 
apostle-like old man," was in Upton in 1770, It 
was a year remarkable for a terrible visitation of 
small-poz and for a disastrous flood ; the Severn 
rose to an extraordinary height, and eaused much 
damage in the lower part of the town. 

The erection of a workhouse in 1763 was pro- 
bably a benefit to the place, but it deprived the 
accounts of those curious little items as to food, 
dress, and medical treatment which gave us so 
much insight into the state of the Upton poor,* 
Great eflforts were made to utilize the labour of 
in-door paupers: a woman from Gloucester was 
hired to teach the children tibe pin trade, and a 
Mr. Stott, who was appointed master, undertook 

* Just before the house was built, in 1760, we have 
many entries about a poor lunatic, Mary Edging. 5b. 
weekly had been paid for her lodging for a year or two. 
She seems to have become worse, and after being provided 
with some clothes, " a new chain and lock, and a pair of 
champs" (fiEistenings for the feet ?), she was sent in a wagon 
to Bedlam, at a cost to the pariah of ^ 4s. It is sig- 
nificant as to the poor creature's state, that previously to 
the journey two women were paid for "stripping and 
washing her.** She was returned from Bedlam in a few 
months, still insane, and after sundry payments made 
on her behalf, her iiame disappears from the book. 
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to instruct such of the inmates as were capable 
of it in the " manufacture of woollen.*' Our last 
look at Upton and its inhabitants must be about 
twenty or thirty years after the church was rebuilt. 
It was, perhaps, at its highest pitch of material 
prosperity : the river trade was enormous ; two or 
three coaches and wagons passed daily through the 
town, while numbers of post-chaises and carriages 
put up at one or other of the numerous inns« 
Upton lay on the high roads between Gloucester 
and Worcester, and between Pershore and Malvern, 
and few people travelled in the West-Midland 
counties without changing horses or spending 
some hours here. There were some changes 
among the chief people of the place. Mr. Martin 
had married the heiress of the Bromleys, and 
both husband and wife took a kindly interest in 
parish affairs. Some fresh names appear among 
those that attest the yearly accounts. Mr. Wake- 
man Long, Mr. Kent, Mr. Rice, and Mr. Ralph 
Sheward, are influential people ; so are Mr. Morris, 
and Owner Claroe* — the two latter men of old- 
established families, which, however, had never risen 
high in the world. Mr. Aycrigg was the doctor 
for the poor, and contracted to attend them for the 
sum of £1 ; — operations and difficult cases being 
^ Owner, means the posaessor of a barge. 
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apparently charged extra. Occasionally there is 
an entry of relief given to tramps and people with 
passes, but nearly all the accounts relate to the 
expenditure for the services or for keeping the 
church and graveyard in order, " mowing the 
ettles,*' and " remuving the rubbige," being among 
the latter items. Towards the end of the century 
there is an entry, stating that Mr. Aycrigg, son 
of the former doctor, was to receive £15 for 
inoculating any one in the town and parish who 
chose to apply to him. The Registers are very 
badly kept, and seldom give any of that extra 
information which made the older volumes so 
pleasant. The accounts are not specially in- 
teresting, but here and there are quaint items : — 

£ s. d. 

** To a numberelow (for whom ?) 15 6 

Tobiskes and cakes for the Bishop 16 

To fruit for him 10 

For ale at y« Aster Mitting 2 6 

Expends in going too dayes a Poze- 
thening to servay the Bounds of 

the Parrish ^ 18 

For- Court fees & Horse Hiear and 

expends at y® Vizetersion Oil 0" 

There are few special events worthy of note, 
during the last seventy or eighty years, and the 
few tales which we have been able to gather are 
related elsewhere. That one of the scenes of 
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Tom Jones" was laid in an Upton Inn can 
hardly be noticed under either history or tradition. 
More worthy of chronicling is the fact that Mrs. 
Siddons acted here in a room at the back of the 
" Lion,'* or in the one in Dunn's Lane, formerly 
used for Nonconformist meetings. 
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BE0TOB8 AND OXJBATES. 



List of the Ejectors of Upton-on- Severn. 

Will'us de Sordich, 1278. WiU'usLeyson.LL.D., 1608. 
Petrus de Wy, 1282. Johannes Harley, 1550. 

Johannes de Monumuwee, Johannes Dee, lo58. . 

1284. Seth HoUand, 1555. 

Johannes filiusWarini,, 1297. Thomas Bastard, 1667. 
Thomas de Upton, pbr., 1334. Gilbertus Bacchous, 
Johannes Wattes,pbr., 1359. Robertus Abbots, S.T.P.,1698, 
Will'us Monemouthe, pbr., Ricardus Eedes, S.T.P., 1598. 

1361. MUes Smith, D.D., 1604. 

Thomas Mount, cl., 1361. Will'us Woodforde, S.T.B., 
David Michel, 1375. 1624. 

Johannes de Besford, 1380. Nathaniel Tomkins, 
Johannes Hall'wayn, 1382. Franciscus Phipps, S.T.B., 
Thomas Hilton, 1386. 1681. 

Thomas Knight, pbr., 1402. HenricusPantinge,A.M.,1683. 
Ricardus Norreys, 1408. Ricardus Smith, A.M., 1691. 

Johannes Caryscombe, 1425. Gualterus Jones, A.M., 1717. 
Will'us Fidyan, 1427. John Benson, M.A., 1739. 

Thomas Sinde, 1437. Thomas Baines, M.A., 1768. 

Wilbus Fidyan, 1438. Robert Edward Baines, M.A., 

Johannes Ryvel, LL.D., 1448. 1772. 
Thomas Balsalle, 1463. John Davison, B.D., 1826.* 

Robertus Slymbridge, 1464. Henry Joseph Tayler, B.D., 
Amulphus Colyns, 1474. 1834. 

Georgius Savage, pbr., 1497. Robert Lawson, M.A., 1864. 

* The three last Rectors have lived since Nash's list 
was made. 
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The List of Rectors on the preceding page is taken 
from Nash's " Worcestershire/' with the addition 
of two names which are there omitted as not being 
in the Episcopal Registers. In one case certainly, 
and in the other probably, this omission is owing 
to the fact that the incumbents thus passed over 
were presented to the benefice by the Sovereign 
instead of by the Bishop. The first rector we 
know anything about, the only one who has so 
distinguished himself that something of his career 
and character is recorded in history, has his name 
thus omitted from the Diocesan Register, viz* : — 

Dr. John Dee, 

He was of a Welsh family, but was born in the 
City of London, where his father was a wealthy 
vintner, A.D. 1527. He received some prepara- 
tory education in one or two of the city schools, 
and subsequently at the grammar school of 
Chelmsford. He was but fifteen when he became 
a student of St. Jobn's, Cambridge, and threw 
himself with extraordinary ardour into the studies 
of the place. During his five years of residence, 
he maintained, with unflinching strictness, the 
self-imposed rule which allowed him but four 
hours out of the twenty-four for sleep, and two for 
meals, while the remaining eighteen were given 
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to study and devotion. With such industry, and 
an intellect of unusual power and keenness, he 
became a scholar of vast knowledge and accuracy ; 
but, unsatisfied with what he learnt at Cambridge, 
he left the University in 1547, and passed some 
time in Flanders ; the object of his visit was " to 
speake and confer with learned men, and chiefly 
mathematicians,'"'' and he made acquaintance with 
Mercator, Frisius, and other celebrated Flemings. 
On his return to England^ he was chosen to be 
Fellow of King Henry's newly-erected College of 
Trinity, and was also made under-reader of the 
Greek tongue. He gave much of his time to 
mathematical and astronomi<;al studies, assisted 
in the former by some rare and curious instru- 
ments; and in the latter, "by a pair of great 
globes and an astronomer's staff of brass," which 
he had brought from Flanders. He was frequently 
trying chemical experiments, and was a mechanic 
of considerable skill, as he displayed in the 
performance which led to his expulsion from 
Cambridge. He got up a Greek play, the comedy 
of Aristophanes, called ^EtprjvTf^ and introduced 
into it, according to his own account, the " Scara- 
bflBUS or Beetle, her flying up to Jupiter's palace 
with a man and his basket of victuals on her back: 
* Dee's "Compendious Ilehearsall." 
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whereat was great wondering, and many vaine 
reports spread abroad of the tneanes how that was 
effected." Probably it was but a clumsy perform- 
ance, not half so pretty or clever as a transformation 
scene in a modem pantomime ; but then it seemed 
too wonderful to have been accomplished by merely 
human agency. Dee was accused of alliance with 
the evil one, and so reviled and suspected that he 
had to fly from Cambridge. 

This suspicion of sorcery waS never afterwards 
removed;* and though he began with denying 
supernatural powers, he was rather pleased at 
being supposed to possess them. Any great 
learning seemed '^ uncanny" at a time when 
astronomy, in popular estimation, meant astrology, 
and chemistry was thought to be but attempted 
alchemy. Dee, great genius and scholar though 
he was, had much vanity and egotism in him, 
and was easily swayed by public opinion. He 
learned, from the mingled horror and admiration 
of his fellow men, to take their view of his 
attainments, and soon became as much self- 
deluded as deluding. Throughout his life he 
denied any attempt at dealing with the powers of 
darkness ; but he gloried in his supposed inter- 
course with good spirits and angels, and the 
glimpses of futurity revealed to his prayers. He 

F 
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never ceased to study and to experimentise, and he 
was certainly aware of one or two optical and chemi- 
cal secrets, which have been considered discoveries 
of the present age. But his imagination was 
always over-ruling his science, and he looked 
upon these successes, not as the result of patient 
labour and acuteness, but as supernatural reve- 
lations granted to encourage him in his mystical 
studies. 

Dee must have been a singularly attractive and 
pleasant person in his earlier years. Wherever 
he went he made friends, and had many admirers 
and pupils. So when he left England, somewhat 
under a cloud, and went to Lorraine for a couple 
of years, he was visited and consulted by men of 
the highest rank and station, and received the 
title of Doctor of Laws from the University. 
When he went thence to Paris, there was a very 
frenzy of admiration for him; his lectures on 
Euclid's Elements were so fully attended that the 
mathematical school could not hold all the eager 
auditors, who clambered up at the windows and 
listened at the doors as best they could. He had 
several offers of good stipends and honourable 
oflS.ces, including a mathematical lectureship with 
an income of 200 crowns. But he preferred 
England, whither he returned in 1551. His good 
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fortune and the fame of his learning came with 
him, and he at once took as good a position here 
as abroad. He was presented by Secretary Cecil 
^\. to the young King, who speedily bestowed upon 
him a pension of 100 crowns per annum. This 
was soon " bettered," Dee says, by " his bestowing 
on me the rectory of Upton-upon-Seaveme, and a 
sufficient testemonie of His Majesty's presenting 
me to that rectory, lyeth here, with an authentick 
seale annext to it^ A.D. 1553, 19 Maii." It 
seems that he never received Holy Orders, and yet 
he was considered rector of Upton and of another 
living, Long Lednam, in Norfolk, probably ^ven 
to him also by Edward VI. At the latter place 
a stone, inscribed with his name, and with sundry 
mathematical figures, has been found, indicating 
that he at one time lived in that parish. It is 
possible that Upton Eectory also may have been a 
convenient country residence when the accession 
of Queen Mary made it expedient that he should 
absent himself from Court. At that time Bonner 
held the living of Bipple, and some estates in 
Bushley ; he was a native of Hanley Castle, and 
kept up a constant intercourse with his friends 
there. If he and Dee ever inhabited their Wor- 
cestershire parsonages they were near neighbours, 
but never could have been friends ; Bonner was 
f2 
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hard and nnscrupnlous, given to cruel jests and 
more cruel deeds ; Dee was visionary, unpractical, 
and sensitive, while both were men of great ability 
and restless ambition. Their opinions on religion 
and politics were utterly opposed ; and the death 
of the young King, which, for the time, crushed 
the hopes of John Dee, was wonderfully good 
fortune for Bonner. The former was in disgrace 
before the new reign had lasted many months. 
He was accused of correspondence with Elizabeth's 
servants, and of compassing the death of Mary by 
enchantments. After some imprisonment he was 
brought to trial on the charge of treason, and 
acquitted, but only to be sent to the custody of 
Bonner, on suspicion of heresy. He was released 
after six months' detention, on entering into recog- 
nisances " for ready appearing and good abearing 
for four months longer." While he was thus 
detained, this rectory was bestowed upon another ; 
one Seth Holland, who was Dean of Worcester, 
.and also Rector of Fladbury then, or soon after. 
He was a zealous Bomanist ; and Bonner seems to 
have kept Dee in captivity, in order that he might 
have the disposal of his preferment. He never 
acknowledged that the rectory had passed from 
him ; and fifty years later considered that the 
parsonage and the tithes of Upton were still his own. 
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When Elizabeth succeeded to the throne, Dee 
was in the full sunshine of courtly favour again. 
Lord Dudley, by the Queen's desire, consulted him 
as to a fortunate day for the coronation ; and, as 
the day he selected was an eminently prosperous 
one, it became the fashion to consult him, and he 
was visited by all who were rich enough to fee him 
for horoscopes and other astrological information. 
The Queen frequently invited him to Court, and 
held many conferences with him. She was full 
of hopes that the genius and learning which had 
done such wonders already would effect yet more, 
and penetrate the two great mysteries — the Elixir 
Vitae and the Philosopher's Stone — those secrets 
which would endue her with perpetual youth, and 
fill her treasury with inexhaustible wealth, 

Elizabeth could well appreciate a man of Dee's 
intellectual power, coupled as it was with much 
eloquence, and a peculiar charm both of person 
and manner. Twice she appealed to his scientific 
knowledge to calm the superstitious fears of her 
courtiers at strange heavenly phenomena. In 
1572, when a new and brilliant star appeared for 
a time in Cassiopeia's chair, and then faded away ; 
and three years later, when a great comet terrified 
all England, the Queen summoned her favourite 
philosopher to explain these marvels, which he did, 
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" giving lectures for many evenings together, on 
the nature and properties of the heavenly bodies." 
When Elizabeth was in bad health, she dispatched 
Dee to confer with foreign philosophers (or as- 
trologers) concerning her case ; and when on his 
return journey, he became dangerously ill in 
Lorraine, she sent two English doctors to attend 
him, and " divers rarities to eat to encrease his 
health and strength." There is a curious account 
of the Queen, "with many of her lords and 
nobility," journeying to visit Dee, and see the 
library in his house at Mortlake. But they could 
not enter, for his wife had been "within four hours 
before buried out of the house." The Queen 
would not, however, depart without seeing the 
most celebrated of Dee's treasures. He says in 
his journal, " She willed me to fetch my glass so 
famous, and to show her some of the properties of 
it, which I did ;" and he goes on to describe how 
her majesty was lifted down from her horse by the 
Earl of Leicester, and went, followed by her noble 
company, into the churchyard, where, against the 
wall of the church, she was shown the reflection 
from the wonderful mirror, " to her great content- 
ment and delight." It is supposed to have been 
some sort of convex glass, so managed as to show 
the reflexion of different figures and faces. The 
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Qneen visited Dee on another occasion when the 
shadow of death was over his house, for his mother, 
who shared the house at Mortlake with him, had 
expired a few hours before the arrival of the royal 
party. This time, Elizabejbh seems to have come 
less to please herself than to comfort him, after 
his having received some rather harsh treatment 
from the Lord Treasurer. Elizabeth had affected 
to have doubts as to her right to .rule over the 
strange countries which were then being discovered 
by her gallant sea captains, and to ease her 
scruples she desired Dee to give her a full account 
of the newly-found regions. He produced, in a 
few days, two large rolls, in which not only the 
geography, but also the history, of English colonies 
throughout the world was given at length. He 
must have drawn largely on hiB imagination to 
produce such a work, and Elizabeth could hardly 
have looked upon his account of Virginia, or 
Florida, or Newfoundland, as trustworthy history. 
But she wished to believe it, and expressed her 
gracious approval of the manuscripts, much to the 
disgust of the wise Burleigh. He expressed his dis- 
approval in the Queen's presence ; and afterwards> 
when Dee attended at his house, refused to admit 
him, and when he came forth, would not speak 
with him. Perhaps the cautious Lord Treasurer 
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thought it best not to keep up a quarrel with one 
whom the Queen delighted to honour ; or, as Dee 
represents, he was convinced of his truthfulness by 
further examination of the writings. The object 
of the royal visit to Mortlake was to tell the 
mortified philosopher that Burleigh had brought 
the two rolls back to the Queen, and greatly 
commended his " doings for her tittle which he 
had to examyn,*' only two hours before she and her 
attendants had started for the palace. The Lord 
Treasurer, apparently to make their friendship 
more sure, sent Dr. Dee a haunch of venison three 
weeks afterwards; but the scholar^s fear of the 
minister was not quite removed, judging by a 
dream which he records one night in the following 
year. ^^I dreamed that I was deade, and after- 
wards my bowels were taken out, I walked and 
talked with diverse, and among other with the 
Lord Threasorer, who was come to my house to 
bum my bones when I was dead, and thought he 
looked sourely on me." 

We come now to that portion of Dee's long life» 
which is illustrated by his private journal, edited 
by Mr. Halliwell. It was written in a small and 
illegible hand on the margin of old almanacks, and 
was certainly never meant for publication. Of his 
outside life, of his labours and rewards,, his suffer- 
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ings and hardships, we have his own account in 
the "Compendious Rehearsall.'* This, however, 
which is an autobiographical sketch of himself 
from his boyhood to his 66th year, was written on 
purpose for the Boyal Commissioners, and is, 
therefore, far less interesting than the informal, 
desultory journal. Mr. Halliwell has given us 
such an insight into Dee's private life and real 
character as we can seldom gain about historical 
personages; and no one can study the journal 
without being deeply interested in the strange, yet 
simple-minded, writer. There are a few notices 
of people who consulted him about casting horo- 
scopes in earlier years; but he does not notice 
his private life till 1577, when he makes sundry 
entries about visits of great pec^le to his house ; 
his falling upon his "right nuckul bone,^' his 
" hyring the barber of Gheswick ^ to keep the 
hedges and knots in his garden in good order for 
five shillings yearly, and meat and drink ; how he 
borrowed £30 of a friend to be repaid in a year ; 
and how one William Bogers, of Mortlake, " cut 
his own throat by the t&Oiie, his instigation." 
Early in the following year he married for a 
second time, when he was fifty-one,, and the bride 
but twenty-three, years of age. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Fromonds, one of his chief friends 
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and fellow-workers in alchemical experiments, and 

seems to have been a shrewd managing woman, of 

whom her learned hnsband stood in some awe, 

thongh she conld not inflnence him sufficiently to 

restrain his lavish expenditnre on books, and 

manuscripts, and rare scientific instruments. Her 

temper was irritable, and passionate ; once there is 

an entry in the diary : " Jane most desperately 

angry in respect of her maydes ; " and again 

"Katharin,** (the eldest little girl), " by a blow on 

the eare given by her mother, did bled at the nose 

very much, which did not staye for an hour or 

more ; afterward she did walk into the town with 

nurse ; upon her coming home she bled agayn."* 

Both these entries belong, however, to a later 

period, when poor Jane Dee had undergone enough 

to sour the sweetest temper. She had frequent 

illnesses, many children, and constant difficulties 

in getting sufficient money for the needful expenses 

of the household. Dee spent nearly £3,000 on 

his library, a sum equal to ten times as much now, 

and an enormous one for a private person of small 

fixed income. He was, besides, quite reckless as 

to what was swallowed up by experiments or by 

* On one occasion, Dee puts up a prayer to the angels 
that Jane may be cured of some malady, so that she may 
** be of a quieter mind, and not so testy and fretting as she 
hath been." 
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salaries to his mediums and assistants. He con- 
stantly received large fees or presents, but as 
constantly lived far beyond his means. He was in 
some difficulties when he married Jane Fromonds ; 
but he might have righted himself, had he not 
formed, in 1581, a disastrous friendship with 
Edward Kelly. Till then, though Dee had dabbled 
in magical arts, he gave most of his time and 
talents to science and literature. His treatise on 
the "Reformation of the Calendar" was a work of 
profound learning ; and he also assisted in trans- 
lating the Elements of Euclid; and composed 
several astronomical and philosophical pamphlets. 
From the time of his intimacy with Kelly, he laid 
aside every pursuit that did not aid in his alchemi- 
cal and magical studies, and rapidly degenerated 
into the mere necromancer and adventurer. We 
are sorry to think that Kelly was a Worcester man, 
for England has seldom produced a cleverer rogue 
than he was. His power of inventing lies so as 
to appear beautiful truths ; his unscrupulous 
scheming ; his craft in ruling men far nobler and 
truer than himself — have seldom been equalled. 
He had not half Dee's genius, nor a tithe of his 
learning ; but he found out the weak point in his 
character, and he played on it so cunningly that 
the philosopher was his dupe, rather than his 
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accomplice, for ten years. In early life, Kelly had 
suffered the loss of his ears for some offence at 
Lancaster ; bnt he had acquired a reputation as a 
magician before he knew Dee, and soon persuaded 
him that he had the power of seeing and hearing 
the " spiritnall creatures '* who were invisible and 
inaudible, in spite of all efforts to summon them, 
to Dee himself. There is a whole volume con- 
cerning their intercourse with spirits,* who 
generally appeared in a black stone or crystal 
brought by the angel Uriel, so Kelly affirmed, in 
order that a seer properly gifted, i^. himself, 
might discern the forms of good spirits, and have 
many marvellous things revealed. Dee looked 
upon these magical proceedings as part of his 
religion ; when an incantation was to take place, 
the sacred crystal was placed on a sort of altar 
before a crucifix, with lighted candles on either 
side, and an open Psalter before it ; and prayers 
and ejaculations of the most fervid description 
are intermingled with the account, taken down at 
Kelly's dictation, of the dress and hair^ as well aa 
the sayings and movements, of the angels. For a 
time nearly all their fancied revelations had 
reference to researches for the Elixir Vitae and the 
Philosopher's Stone, and every experiment recom- 
* Casaubon's " Belation of Dee's Conference with Spirits/' 
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mended by Kelly was tried, however costly. In 
two years the Dees were so short of money that, 
when the Earl Leicester proposed dining with them, 
and bringing Count Laski, a noble Pole, in order 
that he might make their acquaintance. Dee had 
to explain that he could not give them a suitable 
dinner without selling some of his plate or pewter 
to procure it. The difficulty was at once men- 
tioned to the Queen, who sent him, " within an 
hour, forty angells of gold." This visit of Laski 
was a crisis in the life of John Dee. The Pole 
was fond of " occult studies,'* and was altogether 
captivated by the English alchemist's eloquent talk 
and profound belief in the mystical world. For 
some months he was constantly visiting him, and 
engaging with him in new experiments of greater 
cost than before. After a time, when his finances 
ran low and he had to leave England, he suggested 
that Dee, with his wife and children, and Kelly, 
with his wife and brother, should accompany him 
to Poland, where, undisturbed in his castle, they 
could carry on their researches for the great 
secret. 

Dee was, by this time, out of heart about getting 
any regular pension or preferment from the Queen; 
she had given him an occasional present and a great 
deal of notice and flattery, and had tried to make 
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him Dean of Gloucester. This was objected to, 
because he was not in Holy Orders, and nothing 
eligible seemed to be ready for him. So he was 
willing enough, hampered as he was with debts, to 
try his fortune abroad. The Dees and their large 
party left Gravesend in 1583 ; and it was six years 
before they sailed up the Thames again. It would 
nearly fill a volume to relate at length the extra- 
ordinary wanderings and adventures of those six 
years, with the alternations from luxury to poverty, 
from honour to disgrace, which marked their 
continental life. Count Laski entertained them 
nobly for many months, till he found that they 
spent nyich gold but never made any. He was 
glad to pass them on to the Emperor Rodolph, and 
afterwards to Stephen, King of Poland. The latter 
would have nothing to say to them ; and the 
former would not pay their expenses or encourage 
their experiments, though he allowed them to 
reside at Prague, and occasionally to appear at 
Court. All this time Dee was sinking lower and 
lower under the influence of the iniquitous Kelly, 
who made him believe that every piece of blas- 
phemous folly which he chose to invent was a 
revelation from the angels. He kept his hold on 
him, partly by having possessed himself of some 
chemical secret which he would not impart to Dee. 
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After countless trials, Kelly produced a lump of 
the " powder of projection," which he aflSrmed he 
had found in the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey. More 
experiments were undertaken, and then Dee 
thought the secret was revealed to them. They 
were able to coat the baser metals with silver, and 
had, no doubt, hit upon the process known to us 
as electro-plating. A piece of an iron warming 
pan thus covered with, or, as they said, changed 
into, silver was sent to Elizabeth ; but they could 
not work their discovery easily or quickly enough 
to make it profitable. They were living at this 
time in the Castle of Trebona, whither the Count 
of Rosenberg had invited them when they were 
banished from Prague at the instigation of the 
Pope's Nuncio. Violent quarrels arose between 
the Dees and the Kellys ; it was no longer worth 
while for the younger man to deceive the elder, 
and he was glad to get rid of him. True to his 
unscrupulous nature, Kelly possessed himself of 
the larger and more valuable portion of their 
common stock of books and instruments, add then 
departed, to win for a time more brilliant success 
than had ever been the portion of his colleague. 
But at length he fell into some disgrace, which 
caused his imprisonment in one of the Emperor's 
castles; and falling from a high wall, in an attempt 
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to escape, he was so bruised and shattered that he 
died in a few hoars. 

It was very soon after his separation from Kelly 
that Dee determined to return to England. The 
Queen sent him friendly messages, being much 
deUghted with the sensation he had caused in 
Germany, and with the bit of the iron warming pan 
which he had transmitted as a proof of his success. 
The Count of Eosenberg was very willing to "speed 
his parting guests/' facilitating their journey by a 
present of money and magnificent promises for 
the future. Like their previous hosts, he was 
heartily, and not unreasonably, glad to see them 
go. To have had two women on very bad terms 
with each other, and a whole troop of children and 
servants, as well as three reputed magicians for a 
couple of years ; to have believed that all manner 
of hobgoblins came at the bidding of those English 
wizards, and that it was perilous to deny them the 
profound deference, or the frequent money supplies 
which they exacted — this was enough to try the 
patience of the most hospitable baron; and he and 
his household must have rejoiced when, with much 
pomp and state, the Dees took their departure. 

They made a slow progress homewards, occupy- 
ing from May till the following December on their 
return journey and voyage. The comfortable house 
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by the waterside, at Mortlake, was now half dis- 
mantled and nnfarnished. It had been attacked^ 
soon after they left England, by a mob stirred to 
sudden fury by some report of Dee's reputed 
sorcery. They had ransacked the whole place,. bu;t 
expended their chief rage on the library. Hardjy 
any of the costly instruments had been spared^ 
The great globes and the compasses, the " watch 
which measured the 860th part of an houre,*** the 
'^ many rare and exquisite instruments mathemati* 
call/* all had been purloined or " barbariously 
spoyled, and with hammers smitt in pieces.'* The 
precious books and manuscripts, which he had been 
forty years in collecting, had either disappeared or 
been left in charred fragments ; and, though by 
the kindness of his friends a few of his books were 
recovered, his loss was still an enormous one in 
money value, and a very painful one to a Biblio- 
maniac like Dee. It was a fortnight after they 
landed before they established themselves at Mort- 
lake. It was a miserable coming home for poor 
Jane Dee, with her five little children, and her 
husband, now an elderly man, fretfal and unhappy 
over his losses and his failures. They had to 
borrow money as soon as they landed, and were 
full of annoyances and mortifications. There 
could not be a more irregular and uncomfortable 
a 
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honsehold than that of the Dees after they came to 
England ; there are frequent notices of seryants' 
" unthankfalnesse and unseemly dealings/' or their 
" leaving suddenly without due cause ; '* and the 
children were mischievous, high spirited little 
creatures, who sorely worried their delicate mother, 
and kept their loving old father in a constant state 
of anxiety. They did not receive much education 
during their continental wanderings. Once Dee 
engages a John Basset to share their quarters 
at Trebona, and have seven ducats a quarter 
for teaching Arthur grammar; he did not get 
on very well apparently, for in four days there 
is an entry : — " Basset, his hurly burly Mith 
Mr. T. Kelly;" and in a few months, "he 
conveys himself away," under pretence of making 
some purchases in the neighbouring town. More 
than a year and a half passed before another 
attempt at teaching is recorded; and then Dee 
mentions his giving a Mr. Lee, at Mortlake, his 
cottage rent free and 40s. yearly for schooling little 
Katharine and three of her brothers. 

John Dee was a most tender father, never too 
busy to doctor his turbulent little people in their 
numerous accidents and sicknesses, and to record 
the symptoms in his diary. There, among high- 
flown passages about astrological mysteries, or 
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dealings with the Qaeen and {he Conrt, appear 
ihese entries, and many others of the like purport : 

"January 1st, 1588. — About nine of the dock, aftemone. 
MirJiael going rhildiahly with a sharp stik of eight inches 
long, and a littell wax candell light on the top of it, did fidl 
an the pUyn hords in Marie's room, and the shaip point of 
the stik entred the Hd of his left eye towards the comer 
next the nose, and so persed through ; insomnch that great 
abundance of hind came oat nnder the M ; the hole ont> 
side is not higger than a pin's head ; it was anoynted with 
St. John's oyle. The hoy slept weD. Grod spede the rest 
of the core ! " 

" Angnst 5th. — ^After dinner the little hoy, son to the 
Captain of Rhandnitz, hurt Arthnr's nose with a raser, not 
in anger, bat by chance, wantonly." 

"Angnst 4th, 1590.— Theodore had a sore £bJ1 on his 
mowth at mid-day." 

'< Aogast 5jth. — Rowland fell into the Tems oyer head 
and ears abowt noone, or somewhat after.** 

" Jane 27th, 1591. — Arthur woanded on his hed hy his 
own wanton throwing of a brik-bat npright, and not well 
avoiding the fall of it agayn. The half brik weighed S^lh.** 

" January, 1594. — Th€M)dore, firom the myddle of this 
month, had his left ey blad-shotten, from the side next the 
temple, very sore blad-shotten above three wekes oon- 
tynaing." 

*' July 6th, 1594. ^Michael became distempered in his hed 
and bak. Jaly 13th, in ortu golis, Michael Dee did give np 
the ghost after he sayd, * O Lord have mercy upon me ! * '* 

Little Michael was the only one of Dee's chil- 
dren who died yonng ; but we know nothing of the 
after life of any of the other seven, except Arthur, 
who became celebrated enough to be chronicled in 
a2 
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Wood's " AthensB." When he was about seven years 
old; and at the time when his father found that 
Kelly was failing him as a medium, he initiated 
the child, with solemn ceremony and devout 
prayer, into his own mystical pursuits. Arthur 
had been, from his cradle, with those who believed 
implicitly in spiritual appearances and revelations 
through the wonderful crystal, and he must have 
enjoyed, with childish importance, the notion of 
being the messenger between his father and the 
unseen world. When first allowed to gaze into 
the glittering depths of the enchanted stone, he 
shaped its flecks and spots into strange forms and 
figures ; but he was not sufficiently insincere or 
fanciful to play the part of a medium. It says 
much for Dee's fatherly love, as well as for his 
truthfulness, that he speedily released the little boy 
from his office, and never attempted to employ him 
in this capacity again. He was sent to West- 
. minster school when thirteen years old, and is 
spoken of as "a youth of exceeding great and 
haughty spirit, and naturally ready to revenge 
rashly." The others receive education by fits and 
starts. For two or three years after their returning 
home, the Dees can hardly find money for neces- 
sary food and raiment. Their little store of plate, 
together with Jane's "Jewells of gold, rings, 
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braceletts, chains, and other our rarities, are 
nnder the thraldom of the usurer's grip, tilj non 
phis is written upon the boxes at home ; *' and 
what with loans thus raised, and debts contracted 
with £dends, and shopkeepers, and -'by skore and 
talley," their liabilities -amounted to nearly dE4,000 
of present money. They were incredibly tormented 
for want of "meat, drinke, fewell, cloth," &c., &c., 
and Dee announces to the Boyal Commissioners 
that, unless speedily relieved, he must sell his 
house and " step out of dores, I and myne, with 
bottles and wallets furnished, to become wanderers 
as homish vagabonds; or as banished men to 
forsake the kir^douL.*' 

Before his affairs had come to this deplorable 
state, he had been constantly applying to the 
Queen, or some of the Court officials, for a pension 
or some lucrative office; and he struggled hard 
four or five times to have thip parsonages and rents 
of Upton and Long Lednam restored to him. 
Over and over again he makes entries about these 
two livings ; once he expects to obtain a dispen- 
sation for them, and is bitterly aggrieved when 
Archbishop Parker finally refuses to have anything 
to do with the matter. Fifty-three years after his 
imprisonment at Hampton, and Seth Holland's 
presentation to our rectory^ John Dee records 
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his receiying " a letter about the sute from Upton, 
and of the Lord Archbishop, his hard dealing." 

Elizabeth sent Dee £50 two years after they 
returned to England, "to keep Christmas withal ; " 
but, as she had led him to expect dGlOO, he was 
not very grateful. Other friends gave him great 
presents; sometimes a " hogshead of claret wyne;" 
sometimes " fish against Lent,*' or some grocery 
stores for Jane ; sometimes sums of money — a few 
shillings, or it might be £10 or £20. He must still 
have been courtly and attractive, for he was asked to" 
visit some of the noblest in the land, and received 
frequent visits in return. But his fame as a 
philosopher and man of science was fading away ; 
people cared little for his revelations and the 
great undertakings and marvellous discoveries 
which he was ever devising. He became querulous 
and importunate, and the tiresome egotism of old 
age was increasing on him. The Queen gave him 
the Chancellorship of St. Paul's, but he was still 
dissatisfied ; and when (1595) she appointed him 
Warden of the College at Manchester, she evaded 
a parting interview, and was, probably, rather glad 
,that he would be removed to a distance from the 
Court. In the previous year Dee had been vigor- 
ous enough to arrest a cut-purse who was robbing 
him in the streets of London; but he has had 
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several attacks of illness, and now his strength 
seems failing ; very often " his hed doth ake and 
is heavy," but still he continues intent upon his 
studies with unfaltering diligence, though con- 
stantly annoyed by finding that he has been 
deceived by some cunning fellow who has pre- 
tended to be a medium. 

The nine years at Manchester formed, ap- 
parently, the most wretched portion of his life. 
He nad slipped away from the courtly circle to 
a lower social level ; and instead of being associ- 
ated with such men as Walsingham, Baleigh, and 
other keen wits of the time, he was thrown into 
daily contact with rough and ignorant townsmen, 
who reviled and opposed him at every turn. He 
was in constant quarrels either with his curate, or 
the students of the college, or his tenants. After 
a year or two the money difficulties were nearly as 
bad as ever, though some of His friends were 
quaintly generous. Count Laski sent him "twenty- 
three barrels of Dantzic rye ;" and his kinsfolk in 
Wales seventeen head of cattle. He pawned some 
of his books and plate, including a silver tankard 
given to his daughter Frances by her godmother. 
Lady Hertford. It was a great pleasure to him 
when, in 1600, his son Arthur obtained the clerk- 
ship to the college, on condition of £6 payment at 
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entrance. The sum was raised by borrowing from 
Mr. Chetham, the schoohnaster, on the security of 
a quantity of plate. 

Dee became more and more unfriendly with his 
neighbours the longer he lived in Manchester. On 
every side he was assailed with suspicions of 
sorcery ; and in 1604 he petitioned to be brought 
to trial, and so cleared from the charges of his 
assailants. His royal patron, the great Elizabeth, 
was dead, and her wary and niggardly successor 
would have nothing to say to him. Soon after the 
rejection of his petition he quitted Manchester, and 
once more took shelter in the house at Mortlake. 
His diary ceases in 1600, and we know little of 
the end of his life, but that little is sad enough. 
His health had broken down ; the friends of 
former years had died or forgotten him ; the wise 
and the learned of the new generation censured or 
despised him; and he was so poor that he had 
often to sell one of his beloved books to procure a 
meal. He continued his alchemical studies to the 
last; and shortly before his death wrote several 
papers, relating interviews with the angel Baphael^ 
which are still preserved. He allowed himself to 
be deluded by Bartholomew Hickman, his then 
medium, into believing that the spirits commanded 
his departure for the continent ; and that he would. 
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if obedient, have his health restored and his 
days lengthened as were the days of Hezekiah. 
Hickman had probably been robbing him, and 
intended still further to benefit by the old man's 
credulity. Dee complained of the loss of a " silver 
double gilt bell salt," and was informed by the 
medium that his son had taken it, but would not 
confess to having done so. Arthur had left 
England ere this, so it must have been one of the 
younger sons who was thus accused. By death or 
estrangement, Dee had lost ail-but one of the large 
family party once assembled at Mortlake. There 
is no mention of his wife, the busy, shrewish Jane, 
or of Madinia and Frances, his yOunger daughters, 
or of any of the sons but Arthur, whose continental 
travels are alluded to. The one of Dee's children 
who dung to him to the last, and who was to have 
gone abroad with him, was the once mischievous, 
merry little Katharine, now a woman in her 
thirtieth year. We have no trace of her after- 
history, nor ^f that of any of the family but Arthur. 
He was a physician of much celebrity, practised in 
London and Manchester, and afterwards for many 
years in Moscow, where he was Court physician. 
On his return he obtained the like appointment 
from Charles I., and again enjoyed a large practice. 
He married a lady of :good family in LancashirOi 
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and left six daughters, all married, and four sons, 
who were merchants in different parts of Europe. 
It is recorded that Arthur Dee, when himself an 
old man, spoke with full trust in his father's good- 
ness and truth ; and affirmed that he had, in 
his childhood, seen enough of the result of his 
experiments to feel sure that he discovered many 
marvellous secrets, which he was unable, through 
poverty, to make available. 

It was in the old house at Mortlake, at the age 
of eighty-one, that John Dee expired ; a worn out 
and disappointed man, the wreck of one who, fifty 
years before, had been pre-eminent for learning 
and eloquence. Nothing but a careful study of his 
diary, and the " Compendious Recitall," and of 
Casaubon's " True Eelation,** will convey a true 
idea of his deeply-interesting character; and it 
would be difficult to rise from such a perusal with- 
out a mournful recognition of a noble life wasted. 
There was much of the child about him, for he was 
tender hearted and trustful, quick to take offence, 
but quick to forgive ; absorbed in his favorite 
schemes and pursuits, and eager for approval of 
and sympathy with them. He may sometimes, 
under the pressure of great want, have resorted to 
unworthy tricks and artifices, made the most of his 
good deeds, and ignored the sins and follies into 
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which his ruling passion had led him. But we 
must not judge him by the standard of our own day. 
In his age the most devout and learned believed in 
the influence of the planets upon human destinies, 
and of the possibility of summoning spirits with 
certain incantations and prayers. Half-a-century 
after his death Dee was blamed, not for believing 
in spiritual -manifestations, but for so trusting in 
Kelly that the good angels left him, and devils ap- 
peared in the crystal, tempting both to destruction. 

There are two or three portraits of Dee in 
existence, and from one of them an engraving has 
been taken. It represents him in old age, but still 
vigorous and alert, with a grand forehead and 
finely-formed face,, of which the intellectual refined 
expression is somewhat marred by a lurking 
cunning about the small dark eyes. 

We are not aware that any descendants of the 
"English Faust" are in existence. There are 
many Dees in South Wales, and several of the 
name have settled in this neig)ibourhood. Mr. 
Dee, a farmer at Little Malvern, attained some 
notoriety in the beginning of the century,, by his 
quarrels with his wife while she lived, and the 
persevering manner in which her ghost haunted 
him when death, hastened by his violence, removed 
her bodily presence. 
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SeTH HoiiLAND, D.D. 

Nearly all that we .know about him has been told 
in the life of Dr. Dee. Previously to his being 
appointed to this living he had been Warden of 
All Souls, and he afterwards held Fladbury, and 
was Dean of Worcester. JEarly in the reign of 
Elizabeth he was deprived of his preferment and 
committed to the Marshalsea, we may conclude, 
on some charge of treasonable practices. He died 
after two jears' imprisonment, and was so well 
thought of that his funeral was attended by sixty 
gentlemen.* 

Of the three next rectors we know nothing, nor 
have we any indication as to the Church affairs of 
Upton till 1598, when the;living was bestowed on 

ItlCHARD EeDES, D.D. 

He was educated at Westminster. School, and 
became a student of Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he received Holy Orders. Becoming famous as a 
preacher, Jie was made chaplain to Queen 
Elizabeth, and also received the degree of D.D. 
and a canonry sof £)hrist Church. In 1596 he 
* Wood's '* Athenae." 
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was appointed rector of Upton,, but the parish 
could have had but little benefit of his presence. 
He was a marvellous pluralist^ holding beside his 
chaplaincy a canonry, the deanery of Worcester, 
and two if not three livings in this county. In 
his earlier years he composed many plays and 
poems, but in later life gave himself to graver 
studies and published only sermons. The works 
by which he is best known are a poem, styled 
" Iter Borealis," being the account of a jom'ney 
to Durham with his dear friend Tobias Matthews; 
and the curious punning epitaph on his tomb in 
Worcester Cathedral. It is supposed to have been 
the Dean's composition, being in his own quaint 
style of Latinity. He was selected as one of the 
translators of the New Testament, but died ere 
the work commenced. He married Margaret, the 
daughter of Westphalin, Bishop of Hereford, who 
erected the marble tomb which covers his grave. 
Dr. Eedes seems to have been a bright-natured 
and warm-hearted man, very popular among his 
friends and at Court, it was when this living was 
vacant, in 1598, that poor old John Dee made his 
last attempt to regain possession of it. He had 
been in Manchester for some years then, and had 
outlived all the admiration and influence which 
had been his formerly. He had no chance against 
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the popular preacher and courtly divine, Eichard 
Eedes, and so Upton was granted to swell the list 
of the benefices and preferments already bestowed 
upon him. 



Miles Smith, D.D., 
Was another of our non-resident and learned rectors. 
He was the son of a flechier, or maker of arrows, 
and was bom at Hereford. He was sent to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1568, " and there by severe 
discipline and diligence he learned much." * He 
was an excellent classical scholar, deeply read in 
the Greek and Latin fathers, and unsurpassed in 
his knowledge of Hebrew. He was given this 
living upon the death of Dr. Eedes in 1604, and 
held also the rectory of Hartlebury; and, in 1612, 
the bishopric of Gloucester. He is said to have 
been the first and last man engaged in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, to w^hich he wrote the 
preface still appended to our Bibles. He was 
commonly called "the walking library,*' and 
afl&rmed of himself that he was "covetous of 
nothing but books,*' Before Dr. Smith became 
Bishop of Gloucester, Upton may have shared 
with Hartlebury the possession of some of his 

* Wood's "AthensB." 
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learned leisure. There is no indication, however, 
of his presence. The only trace of clerical resi- 
dence is the signature of "Mr. Robert Claye, 
curatt," from 1619 till the death of the bishop- 
rector in 1624. Miles Smith was a zealous Cal- 
vinist and a vigorous opponent of Archbishop 
Laud. 



William Woodfobde. 

After having recorded the lives of men of so great 
genius as Dr. Dee, Dr. Eedes, and Dr. Miles Smith, 
it is a great change to come to the rectorship of 
a little-known but diligent parish priest like Mr. 
Woodforde. He was inducted in 1624, on the 
death of the Bishop of Gloucester, but he does not 
seem to have lived here regularly till three years 
later. Perhaps the parsonage was being rebuilt, 
or he had some other cure which he could not 
hastily quit. For nearly three years Mr. Robert 
Claye remained in charge of the registers, and 
inserted the nearly illegible entries towards the 
end of the old book. His writing was not a 
clear one and his ink was very bad, and these 
finishing pages have been so torn and defaced, that 
we can only puzzle out a line here and there. 
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In the beginning of 1627 a new book is used, 
and thenceforth for twenty years every entry is 
made by Mr. Woodforde. Mr. Claye stays on, and 
is still called curate, but i^ whatever parish work 
he gives his help, he is permitted no longer to 
write in the large and well■^kept register. It is 
evidently a hobby of Mr. Woodforde's, and we are 
grateful for the care and accuracy which make his 
entries the most interesting portion of the book. 
From no incumbent before or after do we get so 
much information about the parish. We learn 
hardly anything ef his life or character from other 
sources, but yet from the registers we know him as 
we know no other reotor who is not a historical 
personage. He must have be^i methodical and 
accurate, yet genial and sympathising, a loyal 
subject, a good churchman, a simple, rtaying-at- 
home minister, who lived much among his people, 
and knew all about their daily life, and the great 
troubles or joys which came to chequer it. When 
he enters a baptism, he inserts, beside the names 
of the child and its parents, the names of the 
sponsors, where they lived, and any little par- 
ticular that occurs to him about any of the party. 
And he is careful over the account oi every baptism, 
quite irrespective of rank and station. The child 
of '^ a poor wandering beggar-woman" gets as 
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full notice as the little son or daughter of a 
parish grandee. Still there is not much to be said 
about babies which will interest future generations ; 
and we must turn to the burial registers for those 
little bits of personal history which let us know so 
much about William Woodforde and his people. 

We can fancy that he has been talking with 
some neighbour or friend about the dead man or 
woman, and his mind is full of their last illness, 
or accident, and so he entdl's the burial, not as a 
formal register, but as a record of human interest, 
a remembrance of some tragedy or grievous sorrow, 
told it may be in the very phrase which had fallen 
on his ear just before. These are a few of his 
entries : — 

" Ould Father Evans was buried ye 13th December, 1629. 
A strange wenche .... 14th July, '32. 
Roger Cowley, servant to Mr. Jeflfereys, of Earl's 

Croome, dyed by a fall from his horse on Upton 

bridge, and was buried September 2nd, 1635. 
Richard HiU of Ledbury, Tanner, being strooke by a 

mishap so as he dyed, was buried July 4th, 1642. 
Walter Davis of .... in Gloucestershire, being 

drowned by Poole brook in a flood tyme was buried ' 

August 25th, 1640. 

William Batcheloure ) i.-ja i.^xi.-.«^« 

^, T y were buned August 4th, 1642, 

Thomas Jessop J © » » 

Who died by a faU from a rick, both churchwardens 

y« same tyme, Anno 1639. 
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Mrs. Anne Warrene, wydowe, only sister of WilKam 
Woodforde, Rector of this place, was buried March 
12, 1640." 

The last is the only entry in which the rector 
throws any light on his personal history. There 
is no mention ever made of wife or child, and he 
seems to have been unmarried, and to have had 
this only sister living with him. Her death came 
at a period when he needed home comfort and 
affection to strengthen him in troublous times. 
The dark clouds of national discontent had been 
gathering for many years — ever since the firm 
rule of Elizabeth was exchanged for that of her 
pedantic and irresolute successor ; and they had . 
become yearly more threatening as public dislike 
grew to Charles's unpopular queen and despotic 
government. Fifteen years before this period one 
of the King's most worrying exactions had pressed 
heavily on Upton. All gentlemen throughout 
England whose incomes exceeded £40 were sum- 
moned to receive knighthood on the occasion of 
Charles's coronation, or pay a fine which was 
equal to a fourth of their yearly income. The fees 
to be paid into the treasury by newly-made knights 
were so enormous, that there wA'e very few who 
were willing to accept so costly an honour. But 
the payment of the fine for non-appearance was a 
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never-to-be-forgotten grievance, and served more 
than anything else to alienate from the Boyal 
cause a large proportion of the lesser county 
magnates. 

Here, it was not only Mr. Bromley, the wealthy 
Lord of the Manor, and Mr. Hackett, the lawyer 
of Bury-end,, who had to pay a £10 fine,* but Mr. 
Bawlings, a gentleman of no great fortune, and 
Mr. Hyll, an " esquire," who farmed his own 
lands at Greenfields. We haVe no certain indication 
as to the politics of the two last. Mr. Bromley 
and Mr. Hackett were warm partisans of the Par- 
liament when the time of Civil War came, and 
with them, following their lead perhaps, were Mr. 
Edmund Lygon, the Bounds, the Baskervilles, 
and a host of others. 

Worcestershire was an eminently loyal county, 
and within a few miles of Upton there were the 
Eussells, and the Dowdeswells, with Mr. Hornyold, 
of Hanley, and Mr. Bartlett, of Castlemorton, two 
Boman Catholic squires of high character and 
unshaken loyalty. But Upton and its immediate 
neighbourhood was more favourable to the Bepublic 
than the King. The Lechmeres, who lived but a 
mile from the parish, and who were constantly 
dealing with it and influencing it, were staunch 
* Equal to about j£80 of our money. 
H 2 
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Parliamentarians. The then squire, Edmund 
Lecbmere, '' a tall comely man, and exceeding 
temperate in all things bat tobacco/' * seems to 
have been on friendly terms with Mr. Woodforde, 
who had been selected to preach the sermon at the 
funeral of the eldest son of the house eight years 
before. A younger son was an officer in the army 
of the Parliament, and his brother, Nicholas 
Lechmere, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, was 
avowedly on the same side in politics. There was 
but one influential Royalist layman close to Upton, 
and that was Mr. JeflBreys, of Earl's Croome, in 
whose house the Poet Butler was then residing. 
In this parish there were very few who sympathized 
with the rector. We only know of the Linghams, 
and the Cotterills and Gurneys ; the first a gen- 
tleman of moderate fortune, the two last yeomen 
or tradespeople. In 1640, men had made up their 
minds as to which cause they would espouse in the 
inevitable coming struggle. In the following year 
recruits went oflf by scores from every town in 
England to join the train-bands of King or 
Parliament. Through the following spring and 
summer each party held itself prepared for battle, 
but war did not begin till the raising of the King's 
standard at Nottingham on August 22nd, and 
* Private journal of Sir N. Leohmere. 
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within three weeks from that time hostile armies 
were marching through Worcestershire. 

It was an exciting hut miserable period, those 
years of civil war for all kindly-natured English- 
men, and specially so for those who could take no 
part in the actual conflict, but were forced to stand 
by while first one party and then the other won 
the mastery. For Mr. Woodforde it must have 
been peculiarly painful, living in a place which 
was constantly taken possession of by soldiery ; 
detachments, varying in number from fifty to five 
hundred, quartering themselves in the town, and 
often maltreating and oppressing the people. His 
sociable, friendly nature must keenly have felt the 
rancour and bitterness which accompanied poli- 
tical diflferences in those unhappy times, and all 
the more that his most influential parishioners 
were opposed to him in opinions. It is to be 
hoped that the rector had a Lingham or a Cotterill' 
near him to share his loyal joy when the Puritans 
galloped in hot haste across Upton Bridge after 
their discomfiture at Powick; or when he saw 
from his rectory windows something of that 
memorable fight in Ripple Field, when Waller 
and the Roundheads fled ignominiously before 
Prince Maurice and his Cavaliers. 

There were not many such successes to gladden 
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the Eoyalists; in one county after another the 
troops of the Parliament had the best of it, and 
the King's cause became more hopeless every year. 
The Church of England was more and more 
crushed and oppressed, till, towards the winter of 

1646, came the terrible edict which made the use 
of the liturgy penal, and forbade the administration 
of the sacraments according to the rubric. It 
swept away nearly all the incumbents and curates 
of England from their parishes, and among the 
deprived was Mr. Woodforde. He was forbidden 
to officiate, and a new irector appointed in January, 

1647. There is a curious story about this period. 
Mr. Warrene, the new minister, was on such friendly 
terms with Mr. "Woodforde that they shared the 
parsonage. The Puritan parishioners strongly 
objected to Mr. Warrene, probably because he was 
one of the cautious many who were more Church- 
men than Nonconformists at heart, and who were 
content to evade the law by using the services with 
but a few verbal alterations. He continued to 
register baptisms with the same neatness and in 
the same form as Mr. Woodforde, and most likely 
worked with him, or by his advice, in the parish.* 
To those who wanted Nonconformity pure and 

* It is probable that he was a relatioix of the rector's 
sister, Mrs. Warrene. 
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simple this state of things was intolerable. A 
petition was sent to the Committee of Parliament 
expatiating on some "scandals" regarding Mr. 
Warrene ; and a Mr. Ward was ordered to supersede 
him, and accordingly made his appearance at 
Upton as the duly-authorized minister. But he 
could not gain possession of the rectory, where Mr. 
Warrene, aided by Mr. Woodforde, " violently op- 
posed his entrance;" how, we are not told — 
whether by force of arms, or by barricading the 
parsonage and vituperating him from the windows ; 
nor do we know what insults or injury on the part 
of the new comer could thus have stirred up the 
Idndly-natured old rector to indecorous pugnacity. 
Mr. Ward at once lodged a complaint, and an 
order was sent from London directing the Worces- 
ter officials to furnish a guard of soldiers, by whose 
aid the resisting ministers might be forcibly ex- 
pelled, and Mr. Ward put in possession both of 
the rectory and the rectorial income. This 
account is from the Report of the Parliamentary 
Committee, appointed to settle such difficulties as 
arose from the deprivation of the clergy and the 
appointment of new ministers ; and it tells us no 
more.* Most likely Mr. Warrene resigned his 
claims rather than brave the punishment of further 
• A MS. copy was supplied by Mr. Severn Walker. 
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resistance, and Mr. Woodforde left also. We have 
no trace of Mr. Ward's residence, and he could not 
have stayed long, as Mr. Baxter was certainly in 
Upton three years later, and may have come sooner. 
It was in December, 1647, that Mr. Warrene left; 
his last ministrations in the parish were to baptize 
a daughter of David Bricke and one of John Cook, 
brother-in-law of the terrible Captain Bound. Ten 
days earlier two of the Linghams took advantage 
of the last chance of Church blessing on their 
unions, and were married — James toMaryBloxham, 
and his sister Mary to Richard Gurney. In 
October, Mr. Woodforde, forbidden to perform a 
baptism himself, was yet one of the sponsors at a 
christening. He then disappears from the register 
for thirteen years, except for two entries, evidently 
interlined long after date, of his having married 
two couples, who were not satisfied with the 
Puritan form of " contracting according to Act of 
Parliament.'* He must have been living some- 
where in the neighbourhood on the pittance allowed 
to ejected ministers. 

In August, 1660, Mr. Woodforde was at home 
again, and a Gurney and a Lingham were among 
the first infants whom he took in his arms at their 
baptism in the long-disused font. His hand writing 
is as clear as ever when he returns, but it has become 
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irregular in another year. There could have been 
little peace or comfort for the poor old rector in the 
parish which he had cared for during so many years. 
The church was defaced and marred by Puritan 
alterations, as well as battered and mutilated in that 
churchyard fight which formed the prelude to the 
battle of Worcester ; while many of the parishioners 
kept away from his ministrations, and sought every 
opportunity of hearing the preaching of Benjamin 
Baxter, the Nonconformist minister. One of Mr. 
Woodforde's latest entries is the notice of a burial 
on. "August 24th, 1662, being Bartholomew's 
Day." At the bottom of this page he can scarcely 
sign his name, and a fresh hand records a burial 
on the 13tli of January, and then five lines further 
down is the entry — 

1662. *' Mr. William Woodforde, buried ISth of Feb- 
ruary. 



Benjamin Baxter. 

At a time when semi-educated and fanatical 
preachers were filling many of the English pulpits, 
and occupying the parsonages of the ejected rectors 
and vicars, Upton was fortunate in having so 
favourable a specimen of the Nonconformist clergy 
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as Benjamin Baxter. He was the son of a Shrop- 
shire clergyman, and a near relative, probably first 
cousin, to the great Richai-d Baxter, of Kidder- 
minster, one of the largest-minded and most able 
of the Puritan divines ; a man who scrupled not 
to rebuke Cromwell and Charles 11., when each 
ruler was in the height of his power ; who was a 
zealous Presbyterian, yet was offered a bishopric, 
and made a royal chaplain. He was the most 
voluminous writer of his day, yet so indefatigable 
a minister "that he changed a hitherto-neglected 
and evil parish into one remarkable in his time, and 
for many years after, for good order and piety."* 
Benjamin seems to have been a quieter, milder, 
and less aggressive man. He had less spirit and 
brightness, and less talent than his kinsman^ 
though he was, perhaps, as good a scholar. He 
was skilled in modern languages as well as in the 
classics, and a diligent Biblical student. His 
cousin Eichard, who tenderly loved him, speaks 
more than once of his extraordinary skill as a. 
preacher, '* especially in matter and method, in 
which few excelled him," and asserts that he "had 
scarce ever heard a sermon from him which he 
thought not worthy to be published." We know 
nothing of his parish work, but he seems to have 
♦ Nash's " Worcestershire." 
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been greatly respected and loved by those wlio were 
of his school of religious thought. His education 
and social position were far above the average of 
his fellow ministers, and he was a refined and 
courteous gentleman, though, perhaps, somewhat 
austere and melancholy. That he was a conscien- 
tious and devout man we can tell, also, from his 
writings and what remains to us of his history; he 
was little of a partisan at a time when party spirit 
ran fearfully high; humble and charitable in the 
day of prosperity, and uncomplaining in adversity. 
He was married twice ; the first time, very soon 
after he came hither, to Margaret, the daughter and 
co-heir of Mr. Gower, a gentleman of good family, 
who resided in the neighbouring hamlet of Hold- 
fast. She died in 1651; and, four years later, her 
Jiusband was married again to another Margaret, and 
a still nearer neighbour. She was the sister of Luke 
Hackett, the rich lawyer of Bury-end. It was one 
of the important houses of Upton two centuries ago, 
and must have been a lovely spot, embowered 
in ancient oaks and elms, the yet undestroyed 
monarchs of this " end" of Malvern Chase. Luke 
Hackett seems to have been favourably disposed 
towards the Church, but he was anti-royalist in 
politics, and held office under Parliament as regis- 
trar for the district. For about four years there was 
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no registering, except when a birth, or wedding, or 
death, in any of the chief families, was entered. Mr. 
Baxter records his own second marriage, the deaths 
of both his wives, and the death of a little daughter, 
but he does not mention the births of any of his 
children. The Bromleys and the Bounds take each 
a leaf, or part of one, and detail on it their births, 
marriages, and deaths, as if it were a blank page 
in their family Bibles. They continue to use it 
even when Luke Hackett takes the book in hand 
and puts down some events every year. We find 
very few names but those of gentry or tradespeople ; 
the poor are left unnoticed. 

The Hacketts were a divided family as to religious 
tendencies, judging by the marriages of the 
daughters. Margaret became the wife of Mr. 
Baxter in December, 1655, and, two months later, 
her younger sister Mary and her bridegroom, Mr. 
Porter, risked fines and imprisonment to have 
their marriage solemnized according to the rites of 
the Church of England. They had been ** legally 
contracted, after due publication of banns," and it 
was probably at some disused church in the neigh- 
bourhood, that they met their old neighbour, Mr. 
Woodforde, who performed the marriage service, 
and who, twenty years before, had baptized Mary 
Hackett, then a six-days'-old baby. Margaret had 
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bat four years of matrimony. She died early in 
1659, that year when the nation was shaking oiBf 
the feeble rule of Richard Cromwell, and making 
itself ready to welcome back the King. 

In most cases, the Nonconformist clergy did not 
leave the parishes in which they had been placed 
till 1662, when the Act of Uniformity was passed. 
But, in Upton, the change was made two years 
earlier ; probably because Mr. Baxter was in bad 
health and unable to fulfil his duties in the parish 
or the pulpit. IJe remained in Upton, either in 
the town or country adjoining ; and, according to 
"Baxter's ReliquisB," "suflFered much from the low- 
ness of his estate, who, before, did live plenteously.*' 

He was suflFering, also, from some dangerous 
and painful sickness, with little prospect of recovery. 
" The hand of the Lord was heavy upon him," as 
he says, in a touching preface to a volume of 
sermons, which he published about this time, and 
styled, in the quaint fashion of the day, *' A posing 
question, put by the wise man, viz., Solomon, to 
the wise men." These sermons, which had been 
preached in Upton, were dedicated to one of Mr. 
Baxter's frequent hearers, Penelope, the wife of 
Nicholas Lechmere. ^e was a highly-born, in- 
tellectual woman, unfailing alike in zeal and kind- 
ness. Four volumes of her notes of sermons are 
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in existence, and there are several abstracts of tliose 
preached at Upton. When the Eestoration came, 
and her husband was amongst the first to make 
submission to the king, she did not forsake the 
now silenced and neglected minister. There is much 
pathos and feeling in the way in which Mr. Baxter 
alludes to her goodness to him; how " she minis- 
tered to his necessities and cheered him with her 
visits ; had been a nurse and very much of a phy- 
sician to him/' and had, as a crowning kindness, 
as a last hope of cure, " procured some eminent 
physician to attend him." His illness, though long, 
was not fatal ; perhaps it was as much to his good 
friend's kindness as to the skill of the "eminent phy- 
sician" that he owed the recovery which had seemed 
so improbable. With returning health he resumed 
some of his former labours, and drew around him 
many of those who would not join the services of 
the Church of England after their long indulgence 
in Nonconformity. Mr. Baxter was the first minister 
of a dissenting congregation in Upton, according to 
a MS. account preserved in the Baptist Chapel. 
This account also mentions that he was school- 
master at Queenhill, and was buried there; but 
this does not seem probable, as the hamlet where 
he is supposed to have taught had hardly any 
inhabitants in those days. The register of Queen- 
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hill does not go back as far, nor do we find any 
entry of Mr. Baxter's burial in our Upton register. 
It is possible that after he left the parsonage he 
lived in a house called Little Mill, belonging to the 
Lechmeres, and near to where our parish adjoins 
Hanley. His second son was living there at the 
time when our parochial accounts begin (1682). 
Ezra, the son of Mr. Baxter by his first wife, 
Margaret Gower, married young, and was a Church- 
man; so was his brother Joseph, who was con- 
stantly in requisition as a sponsor. Ezra seems to 
have left the parish three or four years after 
his marriage. Probably he inherited from his 
mother some little fortune, which preserved him 
from the deep poverty ^into which his brothers, 
Joseph and Samuel, and their children fell. They 
were among the very poorest of the parishioners 
before their deaths, receiving relief from the 
guardians in times of sickness. "When Samuel 
died, his children were given immediately food and 
clothing, as if they had been but scantily provided 
before. The last trace of the family is a notice of 
the burial of a little grand-daughter of Mr. Baxter's 
at the parish expense. She died of small-pox, but 
her death is unnoticed in the register, which was 
at that period badly kept, and would not be likely 
to contain any record of the burial of an infant and 
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a pauper, although she was the grandchild 
of a learned divine and accomplished gentleman. 



Nathaniel Tomktns. 

He succeeded Mr. Woodforde,. and was rector for 
nineteen years. He must have been an elderly 
man when appointed, as he was incumbent of St. 
Nicholas', Worcester, twenty-seven years earlier 
than his coming here. He seems tahave had two 
or three other livings, and to have been a Prebendary 
of the Cathedral. There is no trace of his residence 
in Upton; the registers were kept by difiFerent 
hands, and there is a gap of nearly three years at 
one period. Dissent grew and flourished; two 
Nonconformist congregations were formed, and it 
is but too likely that the parish was grievously 
neglected during his rectorship. After 1672, a 
Mr. Samuel Lynton was curate, and kept the 
registers very neatly and minutely. He married, in 
Upton, a Mrs. Mary Tew, and appears to have been 
in sole charge of the place till Mr. Tomkyns' 
death. He remained here two years longer, work- 
ing with the new rector, and only left Upton on 
the coming of Mr. Pantinge, in 1683. His' 
labours in registering were much increased during 
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the last five years, by his having to record with 
each notice of burial that he had received a certifi- 
cate that the corpse was ** buried in woollen." 



Francis Phipps. 

He married Bridget, second daughter of Dr. 
Fleetwood, Bishop of Worcester, by whom he was 
presented to this living. He was constantly resident, 
though he seems to have had other preferment. 
At his death, in 1683, when he had been rector of 
Upton but two years, he was buried in St. Nicholas' 
Church, Worcester. His widow erected a monu- 
ment to his memory, on which is a long and 
laudatory epitaph. 



Henry Pantinge. 

He resided in Upton without a curate, and then 
apparently obtained some other preferment, for his 
writing disappears from the registers, and the 
parish was left to the care of Mr. Thomas Beynon, 
whose signature to the rate book, in 1687, is the 
first notice we have of an Upton clergyman taking 
any part in a parish meeting. His last entry, in 
I 
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August, 1689, is of the burial of " a chrisom." 
Ten days later lie was driven from his curacy, 
and a prisoner in gaol ; sent thither by order of 
Mr. Bromley, Mr. Dowdeswell, and other magis- 
trates, for refusing to take the oath to "William and 
Mary, and for accompanying his refusal with much 
aggressiveness and insolence.* Mr. Richard Brooke 
became curate in his stead, but left on the 
coming of 

Mr. Eiohard Smith. 

He was one of ouj most painstaking rectors. 
Though he held the living of Sedgeberrow, he 
seems to have been constantly resident in Upton, 
and to have been indefatigable in his work among 
the people. He was at all the parish meetings, 
and his occasional remarks or notes show that he 
was diligent in business, and very well acquainted 
with the wants of the poor. He was before his 
age in some respects, taking extraordinary pains 
with the school, and, on one occasion, inducing the 
parochial officials to give the sum of five shillings to a 
poor labourer, "as a reward for his good husbandry." 
' "Uf Mfi^ ^® presented **a silver flagon, containing at least 
Y>^T^ I two quarts, and a chalice," to the churdh, to be used 

* This is mentioned in a published letter from Mr. B. 
Dowdeswell to Mr. H. Herbert. 
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in the administration of the Holy Communion. 
He was living in New Street early in the eighteenth 
century; at which period it seems prohable that the 
parsonage was rebuilt, judging from the appearance 
of the older portions of the building. He had 
married, some years before coming here, a Mrs. 
Anne Folk, and by her he had several children, of 
whom a daughter and two sons died in Upton. 
His eldest son became curate of Kipple, and his 
daughter Mercy married Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
clerk, in 1697. The wedding took place at Croome ; 
and as three out of the four marriages recorded 
that year were solemnized in neighbouring churches, 
it may be concluded that Civil War injuries and 
long neglect had made some repairs necessary for 
the parish church at Upton. Mr. Smith left a sum 
of money for the benefit of the school; and his 
widow also left a bequest, by which clothing was to 
be purchased for girls attending school. 



Walteb Jones, M.A. 

John Benson, M.A. 

Both these incumbents held other livings, and 
left little trace of their rectorships in register or 
I 2 
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parish. While the latter held the liring, and his 
curate, Mr. Steele, was in sole charge, the old 
church with all its antiquities was destroyed. 



Thomas Bainbs, M.A. 
Some disputes concerning tithes, which were at 
that time paid in kind, caused ill feeling hetween 
Mr. Baines and the parishioners. His uncle, the 
Bishop of Worcester, had another Hying at his dis- 
posal, which he bestowed upon his nephew Thomas, 
who vacated Upton in favour of his younger 
brother, — 

Robert Edmund Baines, M.A. 

He was rector for upwards of fifty-two years, but 
was absent from the parish for two or three of 
them, during which the rectory was inhabited by 
Dr. James, head-master of Bugby. Mr. Baines 
had a large family, but survived nearly all his 
children. One of his sons was drowned while 
bathing in the Severn; his eldest daughter was 
burnt to death, and another daughter, Mrs. Deverill, 
was lost in the shipwreck of the " Abergavenny," 
oiBf the Isle of Portland. During the latter years 
of his life, Mr. Baines let the rectory, which he 
had greatly improved, and lived in the town. 
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John Davison, B.D. 
A rector, for learning and ability, not un- 
worthy to rank with the grand old divines who, in 
the sixteenth century, held this living. He was, 
however, their superior in parochial work and 
supervision. With them, Upton was but one of 
many sources of emolument ; with Mr. Davison it 
was the scene of much systematic labour. He had 
another benefice, but resided chiefly here, and 
further enlarged and improved the rectory. He 
was a deeply-read and accurate scholar, and pos- 
sessed marvellous diligence and power of memory. 
His best-known work is "Discourses on Prophecy." 
He died at Cheltenham in 1834. 



3.D. 

JoSEPH^|toNRj) TaYLER, M-X- 

Mr. Tayler was examining chaplain to Bishop 
Carr, and was by him first appointed vicar of Kin- 
warton, and then rector of Upton. He died in 
1864, after an incumbency of thirty years. Mr. 
Tayler took a great interest in parochial education, 
and, owing in some measure to his exertions, the 
present National Schools were built. Memorial 
tablets, both to him and to Mr. Davison, have been 
placed in the church by parishioners and friends. 
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Few strangers visit the cloisters of Worcester 
Cathedral without pausing to look at the small, flat 
gravestone whereon is the one word — "Miserrimus;^* 
and when they pass on, it is often with minds 
haunted hy the brief pathos of that epitaph, and 
full of pitying curiosity as to the history of " the 
most wretched one" whose bones are crumbling 
below. County biographies and guide-books have 
identified him as the Rev. Thomas Morris, or 
Maurice, who died in 1748, at the age of eighty- 
eight years, and who had, nearly fifty years earlier, 
been deprived of his preferment, the perpetual 
curacy of Claines, in consequence of his refusal to 
take the oath of allegiance to "William and Mary. 
So much is fact, but there is fiction in the further 
assertion of these histories that he was dependent 
on the charity of the wealthy Jacobites, and was in 
such extreme poverty in his old age that he desir«>d 
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the misery occasioned by his destitution to be 
recorded on his gravestone. It has been generally 
felt that this Was an inadequate explanation — that 
some deeper cause than straitened means must 
have wrought the old man's unhappiness ; and so 
one generation after another has formed theories 
and hazarded conjectures as to his life and character. 
He has been supposed to be a sinner of the deepest 
dye, or the victim of some appalling calamity. His 
imaginary crimes and woes have been worked into 
a novel bearing his epitaph for title, and at least 
three sonnets have been written about him — one by 
the late Poet Laureate Wordsworth. From old 
papers and from traditions of Thomas Morris, yet 
fresh in the memory of those who are descended 
from his brothers, we know that neither destitution 
nor criminality caused his sorrows. He was a well- 
conducted and reputable man, possessing a comfort- 
able private income and many relatives, for whom 
he cared and who were warmly attached to him. 

The family were in Upton towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, but we know nothing except 
their name, then spelt Maurice, till the tradition 
mentioned in the Historical Sketch of the beautiful 
girl who was admired by Cromwell. She may have • 
been the aunt, but was more probably the mother, of 
Thomas Maurice. He was bom about nine years 
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later, but no entry of Lis baptism is to be fonnd in 
the register. If his birth took place at the end of 
1659, or early in 1660, there was little chance of 
its being registered. The kingdom was changing 
mlers, and Upton was changing rectors, and all 
matters national and parochial were in a transition 
state. In 1670, a Thomas Morris, alias Wood- 
ward, described as being " a chirurgeon of Motch- 
lepatam, India," bequeathed £185 to purchase 
lands in Upton for the benefit of the church and 
poor of the parish. It is conjectured that this 
home-loving Indian surgeon was of the same family; 
and his namesake Thomas, then a child of ten 
years old, may have derived from him some of the 
little fortune which seems to have given him a 
better education^ and placed him on a higher social 
level than his brothers. They were far above the 
ranks of the poor, but not touching those of the 
gentry; men who throve and prospered in their 
different trades, but who seldom filled any parish 
office, or were of any special importance among 
their fellow-townsmen. Thomas went to one of 
the Universities, received Holy Orders, and became 
perpetual curate of Claines, near "Worcester, and, it 
is said, also a minor canon of the Cathedral. He 
was, according to family tradition, "a beautiful 
preacher," and very diligent among the poor. He 
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was much noticed and esteemed by the neighbour- 
ing gentry, and was likely to receive some valuable 
preferment, when the Eevolution of 1688 ruined 
his fair prospects. 

It was in the autumn of the following year that 
the oath of allegiance to William III. and his 
Stuart Queen was tendered to all the prelates and 
clergy of England. Their acceptance of it was 
made the condition of retaining see, or benefice, 
or cure ; and, according to Lord Macaulay, but one- 
thuiiieth refused the test. And in this small 
minority there were few who had not, the year 
before, indignantly protested against James' oppres- 
sive measures towards the Universities and the 
bishops. But now that he was gone, his tyranny 
was forgotten and his bigotry forgiven by the most 
devoted Churchmen ; to them he was the Lord's 
Anointed — still their rightful king, and any other 
monarch was an usurper and a rebel. Dr. Thomas, 
Bishop of Worcester, was one of the eight prelates 
who refused submission to the new rulers. He 
was preparing to quit the palace, when his long- 
failing strength gave way, and he died, still at 
home, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. The 
Dean, Dr. Hickes, also declined the test ; he was 
one of the ablest and most learned of English 
divines, and he had a deep private grievance to 
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incline him against the banished King. His 
brother was that John Hickes, who was executed, 
with hardly the pretence of a trial, by Judge 
JeflEreys, after having been concealed for a few 
hours in the house of Lady Lisle. For the offence 
of having given him shelter, the noble old woman 
was tried; the jury were bullied into finding a 
verdict of " Guilty," and she was beheaded. The 
influence of the Bishop and Dean must have been 
strong with some who were wavering in their 
allegiance in and around the Cathedral city. 
There were many nonjurors in this part of Worces- 
tershire, and, among them, two belonging to the 
parish — Thomas Maurice and the curate of Upton, 
Mr. Beynon. The latter was imprisoned by order 
of the magistrates, apparently for some violence of 
speech or action. We do not know whether Mr. 
Maurice was aggressive enough to earn a similar 
punishment, or whether he went away quietly from his 
church and people. Into what poverty and contempt 
the nonjurors fell, we know somewhat from history : 
deprived of their homes and their work, living, in 
most instances, on the alms of Jacobite laymen, or 
reduced to the meanest offices ; cast out, as it were, 
both from Church and State ; scoffed at, and sus- 
pected — they yet, in a lukewarm age, kept true to 
their principles, though their constancy involved 
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life-long misery. They formed a Church among 
themselves ; two of their most eminent members 
were consecrated bishops by Bancroft, the deprived 
primate ; and wherever it was possible, in private 
chapel or dwelling-house, the nonjuring clergy held 
their services. Such congregations were illegal, 
but were seldom punished. It better suited the 
policy of the cautious Dutch King to consider these 
devoted servants of his father-in-law but as one of 
the many sects of Nonconformists then tolerated in 
the kingdom. In his old age, Thomas Maurice 
constantly refused to take any part in the services 
of the Church or to preach, even when earnestly 
desired to do so. It could only have been tolerated 
that he should officiate publicly, even then, by 
his praying for George of Hanover, where his lips 
would never utter any name but those of the 
exiled princes of the house of Stuart ; perhaps 
this tradition refers to some private services which 
his relatives may have had the opportunity of 
attending. Whether he officiated at such services 
in his earlier manhood or not, or whether he was, 
or was not, concerned in any of those numerous 
Jacobite plots in which most of the nonjurors were 
implicated sooner or later, we cannot now tell. 
His brothers' children told to their sons and 
daughters many a tale of their uncle's later years, 
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but very little about the time when they were young 
children, and Thomas Maurice had not lived through 
a quarter of his half-century of trouble. He pro- 
bably spent much of his time in Upton, where he 
had two houses and some fields, and where he was 
always a welcome visitor to his nephews and nieces. 
He was a loving-natured, attractive man, "very 
pleasant in his ways" with the children, taking an 
interest in all their affairs and assisting to pay 
for the boys' education. He was "very good-look- 
ing" as an old man, and must, in his youth, have 
been remarkably handsome. He was never mar- 
ried, and if there were any story of disappointed 
affection, any romance concerning the love of his 
youth, it has not come down to us. The summer 
of 1689 found him in circumstances which might 
well give good hopes of a happy and honourable 
future. Energetic and popular, eloquent and 
accomplished, with pleasant manners and a hand- 
some person, there was nothing to prevent his 
prospering, could he have brought his conscience 
to take the required oath of allegiance. We do not 
know what disappointments and mortifications, 
what slights and insults accompanied or followed 
his withdrawal from Claines. For fifty years he 
was a priest without a parish ; a devoted Eoyalist, 
yet subject to an alien king. It would have 
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seemed intolerable could it have been foreseen, but 
the Jacobites would not believe that the Stuarts 
were banished for ever. They hoped that, as in 
the Civil Wars of the last generation, there would 
be a " happy restoration" before many years were 
passed, and that, although the wary William of 
Orange could not be displaced, the Princess Anne 
would decline the crown which belonged to her 
father. The unfortunate James died shortly before 
William, and his daughter had little scruple about 
keeping a brother, whom she scarcely knew, from a 
kingdom in which he had never resided. At her 
death, the Jacobites were not strong enough, or the'y 
had not suiKcient unity, to secure the throne. The 
anti-Bomanist and anti-despotic feeling was too 
powerful ; and, with hardly a struggle, the Elector 
of Hanover became King of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

If the Jacobites had disliked the sovereignty of 
William, reigning by right of his sweet-mannered 
and clever wife, and that of the kindly-natured 
Anne, a Stuart also, much more did they loathe 
the monarch who succeeded them. Athorough- 
bred German, who could hardly speak English, 
and who took no pains to conceal his dislike to the 
country which had welcomed him — who seemed to 
have inherited, with his claim to the throne, all 
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the worst faults of the Stuccrts, without any of their 
generosity or charm of person and manner. Once 
daring his reign, and again during that of his 
son, the long-smouldering hatred to their rule 
broke into the fierce blaze of rebellion. When the 
first outbreak came, Mr. Maurice was yet in middle- 
age, with vigour and strength to hope that, with the 
restoration of the Eoyal Family, he should regain 
the clerical work and honourable position in which 
his youth had delighted. That rising in the north 
was put down with a strong hand, and with a loss 
to the Jacobites of their best and noblest leaders. 
Twenty years more passed, and hardly one without 
spme rumour of a scheme for bringing the Stuarts 
home. Hope grew more and more strong in the 
hearts of their adherents, till it burst into triumph 
when, in 1745, under the popular young Chevalier, 
the Whig troops were defeated in Scotland, and 
Charles Edward, with his gallant but ill-disciplined 
army, marched into England. Throughout the 
country there was, among one party, panic and dis- 
may ; among the other, exulting joy. And to no 
one could the tidings of that triumphant march 
have brought more gladness than to Thomas 
Maurice. He was living in a small house near 
Worcester Cathedral, and seldom going out but 
for the daily service. He was eighty-five yea,rs of 
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age, and about the last of the origiDal nonjurors. 
In his extreme old age, after countless disappoint- 
ments, the desire of his heart was almost fulfilled. 
But another victory or two — but a few days march 
— ^and James HI. would be proclaimed in London ; 
" the King would enjoy his own again," and he, 
aged and infirm though he was, might yet minister 
in the congregation. There was but a brief period 
of joy for him. The Jacobite army advanced no 
further than Derby, and returned to Scotland 
dispirited and broken. Then, came the great 
defeat at CuUoden, the savage cruelties to those 
who were conquered, and the long wanderings of 
Charles Edward among the faithful Highlanders, 
ending, after many months of peril, in his escape to 
France. Any lingering hope cherished by his 
adherents was extinguished during the following 
year, when, by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, the 
King of France withdrew his aid from the exiled 
princes, and their cause was lost for ever. 

At the same time, with the extinction of the last 
glimmer of hope for his beloved cause, life died out 
in the old clergyman at Worcester. His niece 
Jane was much with him, and so was his nephew 
William, from whose grand-child we have learnt 
most of what we know concerning that sad old age 
and death-bed. She remembers hearing her 
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mother repeat William Morris's acconnt of how 
the old man gave minute instructions as to where 
his grave should be made, and how the six girls 
who were to bear the pall should be dressed, "all in 
white, with rosettes of a particular fashion ; " * and 
how it was by his express desire that the one word 
of epitaph was placed on his gravestone. In his later 
years he was "mostly melancholy," his relatives 
say; he was always pining about the state of 
religion, and longing for the return of him whom 
he considered the rightful king. His family had 
a high opinion of his goodness and his claims on 
the Stuarts; and they have passed on this little 
story about that time in their uncle's life which 
preceded the last great Jacobite rising: his old 
housekeeper Kate used often to say, in his 
t^ephew William's hearing, that " Master would be 
a bishop yet ; " and she was gently chidden by the 
old man with the words, " Kate, Eiite, thou talkest 
treason." The phrase was quoted by those of the 
next generation who loved to talk of Thomas 
Maurice ; and their children caught up the words 
and made a household proverb of them ; and when 
brother or sister was saying that which might 
involve others in disgrace or difficulty — "Kate, 
Kate, thou talkest treason," was the half-playful 
* Probably '' the white cockade" of the Jacobites. 
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threat or warning. That brief sentence, coming 
to ns through children's sports, but first spoken to 
check the periloas predictions of his affectionate 
old servant, seems the clue to his misery. All 
that we hear about him gives the idea of his being 
a fervent, enthusiastic, and keenly-sensitive man ; 
loyal with a loyalty which to our age seems in- 
credible, unflinching in his self-sacrifice, yet feel- 
ing acutely each pang which that sacrifice brought. 
It had been very hard on him in the full vigour of 
his youth to have every avenue of success in the 
profession he had chosen closed against him; to 
be cut off from all the pursuits in which he had 
delighted; to be excluded from all clerical work 
and usefulness. And if it were hard in youth, it 
did not seem easier when year after year passed, 
and for half-a-century there were but those few 
words of the test between him and prosperity. His 
mind was naturally a morbid one, and in his 
forced inactivity it preyed on itself; he thought of 
all he might be if the Stuarts were restored, and 
dwelt with increasing gloom on his own and the 
nation's wrongs. There could be no peace nor joy 
for him while the detested House of Hanover 
ruled, and his loyalty was counted treason. His 
one hope for fifty years was for the Stuart 
restoration ; and when that was Bettered, he 

E 
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sank altogether. He was too feeble to do more 
than aflSx his mark to his last will, of which we 
possess a copy ; but his mind was clear enongh to 
settle about a long list of annuities and weekly 
payments to be charged on his personal property, 
and on the rents of his houses and fields in Upton. 
One of his nieces had married a Lingham, and to 
her and to her brother Samuel, he left £80 a-piece. 
A niece who married Mr. Hackett, received only 
50s., and each of her three children the same. His 
sister-in-law, Humphrey Morris's widow, was to 
have an annuity of £6, while his brother Luke's 
widow had a legacy of £60. Seventeen other 
nephews and nieces received legacies, varying in 
value from £100 to £1 Is. His servant, Catharine 
Lewis, was to be paid 4s. weekly for the rest of her 
life; and all his "books, his table-cloth, and a large 
pair of sheets " were left to his niece, Margaret 
Beetenson. His niece, Jane Maurice, was to have 
all the " messuages, lands, tenements, and here- 
ditaments," which had belonged to her uncle in 
Upton ; and she and Margaret Beetenson were to 
be residuary legatees of the real and personal 
estate. The houses in which Mr. Edwards and 
Mr. Hartlan4 now live, are supposed to have been 
those to which the will alludes ; and it is conjectured 
that the house now known as the King's Head was 
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also his property. Considering the money left, 
besides what was bequeathed to Jane Maurice, it is 
evident that the old man must have had a very good 
income. The will is dated July 29th, 1748, and 
was proved in Doctors' Commons on October 8th. 
In the cathedral register there is this entry : — 

September 18th, 1748.— "The Reverend Mr, Thomas 
Morris, buried in the cloisters by Mr. Meadowbank." 

Of the numerous relatives whom he remembered 
in his will, Thomas Morris, a linen-draper in 
London, is the only descendant of his name. The 
last Morris of the family in Upton died two years 
since. He was a carpenter by trade, and a very 
well-mannered and intelligent man, fond of dwel- 
ling on the connections and doings of his family, 
and specially fond of speaking about "Miserrimus." 
. He had an old copy of the " Book of Martyrs,*' 
said to have been the property of Thomas Maurice, 
while the grandchild, or great grandchild, of one of 
his nieces possesses his Bible, a massively-bound 
volume with many quaint engravings. Our best 
informant is the grand-daughter of WiUiam Morris. 
He was a man of some ability and learning, and was 
for many years schoolmaster at Birts Morton, where 
Mr. Huskisson, afterwards a Cabinet Minister, 
was his pupil. He is believed to have had many 
letters and papers belonging to his uncle, but they 
k2 
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all perished in a fire which consamed the school- 
master's house. His daughter, born in 1768, had 
learnt from him such love and reverence for 
Thomas Maurice's memory, that she used to speak 
constantly to her children about him, and order 
them to remember, when they were grown up, that 
they must never be in Worcester without "making 
time to go and pay their respects to the stone in 
the cloister." There was a picture of Thomas 
Maurice, reported to be a good likeness, in the 
possession of one of the nephews of Jane Maurice, 
who inherited so much at his death. It was put 
into the sale by his widow, and bought by the late 
Mr. S. Kent, who gave it to a friend near Worces- 
ter. This gentlemat died some years ago, and all 
efforts to discover the lost portrait have proved 
unavailing. 

The property which he bequeathed in Upton has 
all passed fr'om his family. Even a sum of £100 
left by his great niece, " Mrs. Betty Morris, to 
supply coal to the poor of the parish," was lost by 
the insolvency of a trustee. 

Twenty or thirty years ago there were those still 
alive who could have given a much more complete 
biography than we have been able to gather from 
the little still remembered of Thomas Maurice. 
It is enough to identify him, and to throw some 
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Kght on his story. There is nothing tragical or 
exciting in it, and yet it is as mournful as if he had 
been the perpetrator of some great crime, or the 
victim of some romantic calamity. It was utter 
disappointment, the heart sickness of deferred hope 
for fifty-eight years, which made him use his latest 
breath in dictating his epitaph. Had there been a 
Stuart restoration, his name might have been 
carved as that of honoured priest or prelate ; but, 
as it was, there needed no inscription to tell either 
the name or age of a worn-out and despised old 
man. There was only to be the one word of 
sorrow. We wish that we knew more ; that some 
indication had come to us that the life which had 
been so gentle, and charitable, and blameless, was 
not in its ending utterly forlorn. We can but 
hope that the shadow which has rested on his 
gravestone, only darkened the earthly side of his 
life ; that within there was a brighter gleam, of 
which it concerned him not to speak to the world, 
but which, notwithstanding trouble and disappoint- 
ment, lighted up his departure from it. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

PESTILENCES. 

Upton has been, in general, a healthy town, with 
a low average of deaths. Of late years, the only 
period of which we can judge fairly, it has been 
singularly free from consumption — that scourge 
of most English parishes — and many have died 
at a far advanced age. Since the spring of 1865 
there have been fifty-five deaths between seventy 
and ninety, and nine between ninety and one 
hundred. But every now and then, twice or thrice 
in a century, the general healthiness of Upton has 
been counterbalanced by some severe epidemic. 
Though the town is on gravel, and thus escapes 
the cold damp of a clay soil, yet its situation, 
lying low on the banks of the Severn, exposes 
it to the frequent mists and occasional floods from 
the river, affords inadequate natural drainage, and 
renders artificial drainage a di^cult and expensive 
matter. 
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There used to be many narrow alleys and airless 
yards, and little was known formerly of the sanitary 
precautions which alone can make dwellings in 
such places clean and wholesome. We are told of 
the open ditch down New Street ; and earlier still 
there is remembered a slimy pool in a field adjoin- 
ing New Street, called the "Goomstool," which 
received all the drainage of that unlucky region 
and diffused horrible odours over it when westerly 
winds were blowing. Some cottages near the New 
Street turnpike give us an idea of the houses which 
were possessed by King James's or Queen Elizabeth's 
poorer subjects. We find a small kitchen with a 
wide fireplace, and a floor sunk some inches below 
the level of the street, thence a ladder-like staircase 
opening into the one bedroom, which is so low that 
a man can hardly stand upright, and so small that 
it is not a fitting dormitory for more than one 
or two persons. Yet some of these cottages are 
inhabited by large families now-a-days, and formerly 
there were few better habitations for the poor; 
while in dwellings of all kinds, whether homes of 
gentry or labourers, bedroom windows were seldom 
made to open ; whitewashings were rare occurrences ; 
and soap and water were even more unpopular than 
at present. So, when some infectious disease came 
to a town thus fitted to receive it by natural 
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situation and long-continued neglect, it did not 
hastily take its departure, but lurked among the 
cottages for many weeks and months, slaying 
numbers of men and women and little children, and 
leaving many fresh graves in the churchyard, and 
a long list of burials in that year's register. It is 
from the latter alone that we can gather the dates 
and the results of former epidemics. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the 
average of deaths was nineteen; in 1597 they 
swelled to sixty-two, probably by reason of the 
plague, which hardly left England at that period, 
and which was very fatal at Tewkesbury in the 
following year. For seventy years afterwards we 
have no account of epidemics visiting the town, 
though twice or thrice the mortality is double the 
usual number, and we may conclude that this was 
owing to infectious sickness of some kind or other. 
In the journal of Nicholas, Baron Lechmere, there 
is a notice of the plague visiting Upton at the 
same time (1665) that it was slaying its tens of 
thousands in London. It began in the house of 
Mr. Philip Surman, and killed some of his family 
and many more in the place ; we can only guess at 
the number of its victims, for the greatest part of 
the closely-written list of burials for that year is 
torn out. 
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In 1693 and 1694, small-pox is first mentioned 
as causing the deaths of very many persons, and so 
increasing the death-rate from the average of 
twenty-three to forty-five and fifty-nine. Probably, 
as in the epidemics of our own day, the disease 
waji chiefly fatal in certain unwholesome localities. 
Some families, which we know to have been large 
at that time and for many years afterwards, passed 
scatheless through each period of pestilence, while 
others lost two or three of their numbers whenever 
the sickness came, and some families were almost 
exterminated. 

The parish account books are in existence from 
1682, and from them we get a more intimate 
acquaintance with the affairs of Upton ; we learn 
how many of the victims of small-pox were among 
the poor, and how heavily their illness and death 
taxed the parochial funds. In the register of a 
small-pox year, we notice the names and dates of 
two or three deaths in a family ; and, turning to 
the accounts, we find, in one oddly-spelt entry after 
another, how such an one received sundry small 
sums of money, his wife or child being " sick with 
ye small-pox; " how some old goody was paid for 
tending of them ; how the sick people were provided 
with "cole,** or "sack," or "white bred," or '^mut- 
ton," or "cordial drink." Then comes a charge for 
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a " shroude," and " for a cap and muffler, and for 
a coffin " for the first of the family taken ; " bread 
and ale for ye laying ont," and similar refreshment 
at "ye ffunerall," with occasionally a small payment 
for pitch to be bnmed at the door of the honse^ 
or by the grave, on the day of bnrial. In a few 
days there is another entry of death expenses ; and 
when feither or mother has been taken, there are 
notices of weekly payments on behalf of the orphan 
children, besides the cost of new clothes, or the 
mending of old garments for them. There was 
small-pox in Upton every ten or twelve years 
during the greater part of the last century, and 
twice it was exceedingly fatal, in 1724, when 
seveniy-six persons were buried; and again in 
1770, the year of the great flood, when forty-five 
deaths are recorded, and many mentioned in the 
parisB accounts are not entered in the register. 

Small-pox lost much of its fatal power after 
vaccination became common, and we do not, for a 
long period, find any year distinguished above its 
fellow for sickness and death. The account books 
become less communicative and interesting, and the 
registers more meagre and irregular as time passes 
on, so that we have less insight into Upton afiairs 
at the end of the last century and the beginning 
of this, than we obtained a hundred years earlier. 
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We know little of the parish history till we get 
within reach of the memories of our old people ; 
and no special time of illness, except fever and 
small-pox now and then, is remembered till that 
visitation of thirty-fouy years ago — the terrible 
cholera of 1832. For more than a year previously 
there had been rumours of a new and horrible 
pestilence, .named cholera morbus, which, having 
left its birthplace in Eastern Asia, was travelling 
across the continent into Southern Russia, and 
thence extending itself, through Turkey, into 
Austria and Italy. Before the summer of 1831 
was over, it had established itself in nearly the 
whole of Northern Europe, and it was extremely 
fatal in many of the coast and river towns of 
Bussia and Holland. It was from one of these 
that a vessel, with sick men on board, brought the 
new plague to Sunderland. Englishmen had been 
hoping that their Island would escape though the 
Continent was stricken, and that the sea would be 
their safeguard against this most fearful invasion ; 
and they could hardly believe for a while that the 
disease was amongst them. And for some weeks 
there was little to excite alarm : it did not spread 
rapidly nor show itself in its full strength till the 
winter was half over. Then it extended itself through 
the length and breadth of England, gaining vigour 
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with the increasing warmth of the spring-time, and 
every week, almost every day, fastening on some 
fresh place of slaughter. It passed over some 
counties entirely, and avoided some large towns. 
It touched some cottages or parishes lightly, while 
others, separated by only a few fields, were heavily 
stricken. Hardly a sea-port town escaped, and up 
almost every navigable river it made its way. Some 
time in April it was ravaging Bristol ; very soon 
there were cases at Gloucester ; and then it was at 
Tewkesbury. Boatmen coming up Severn from 
these towns brought startling reports of the num- 
bers taken ill and their strange sufiferings ; while 
some were doubting the danger, but more dreading 
it, cholera had really come and slain its first 
victim — a young man who was ostler at one of the 
inns. He was little known or cared for, and 
though some who saw him at last wondered at his 
strange looks and symptoms, his death seems to 
have caused little alarm. For another week the 
disease held off from Upton, though every day 
came worse and worse accounts of the havoc it was 
working in other towns. There is a long narrow 
court called Lapstone Alley, running from Dunn's 
Lane to the banks of the Severn, and now, with its 
flagged pavement and large-windowed houses, a 
pleasant and cheerful place enough. In 1882 it 
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was unpaved and drainless ; and the fishermen who 
mostly inhabited it were in the habit of leaving all 
sorts of evil-smelling refuse from their nets before 
the entrance of the alley and their own doors. In 
one of the cottages lived a young couple named 
Allen and their six-weeks-old baby. The wife, 
Jane Allen, was a bright, pleasant, little woman, 
and had been a nurse in Worcester Infirmary, 
where, however, her experience of sickness had not 
made her courageous. She was specially nervous 
and timid about this new disease, and "quite taken 
up " with hearing of the death of some one she 
had known at Tewkesbury. It is beKeved that she 
had been ailing for some days, but no one about 
her knew of what deadly significance were those 
premonitory symptoms, till one July evening when 
she was seized with the cramps of cholera. Those 
who were her neighbours remember how they 
crowded into her room, and fled from it again in 
horror at her distorted face and limbs, and the 
pain which nothing could remove, or even lessen. 
They heard her cries almost ceaselessly through 
the night, and at times they were so shrill and 
piercing that the further-off neighbours in Dunn's 
Lane could not rest, but came to their doors and 
windows, fiill of pity for the poor young creature, 
and of terror at that which might be coming on 
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themselves. Towards daybreak those agonizing cries 
ceased, and Jane Allen lay, all blae and shrunken, 
but free from pain, till death came some time in 
the morning of July 24th. 

That afternoon, a strong vigorous hay-trusser, 
William Halford, landed from Gloucester. He 
looked much as usual, but complained of feeling 
not quite well; at midnight he became fearfully 
ill, and though doctors were with him directly, and 
they and his family knew what the symptoms 
meant, and tried every means of relief, they could 
not save his life or mitigate the tortures which, in 
this case, seem to have been unusually, severe. 
His son, a healthy lad of seventeen or eighteen, 
was aiding doctors and nurses with apparent self- 
possession, when he suddenly fell down in an 
epileptic fit which lasted for some hours. It was 
the first of a series *of similar attacks which, 
beginning thus in distress and horror at his father's 
death-bed, became more frequent as years passed 
on, till they destroyed reason altogether, and he 
died in a lunatic asylum two years ago. His 
father's sufferings did not last long : he died in 
twelve hours after the cramps seized him, and was 
buried that afternoon. Before the grave closed on 
him there was another case. Susan Oakley was 
the daughter of a widow living in Dunn's Lane, 
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and she was one of the beauties of Upton. Her 
contemporaries never mention her now without 
some admiring notice of her " noble figure, her 
beautiful eyes, her colour just like a rose," and 
the curls of her dark hair. She was a dressmaker, 
quick and skilful in her work, and "as good as she 
was pretty." She was helping her mother in some 
fruit preserving, and turned from it for a while to 
go to the door as Jane Allen's funeral passed by. 
She looked at it till it turned from the lane towards 
the church, and then drew herself back into the 
house, saying that she felt she was " struck." In 
a few minutes cholera had her in its deadly gdp, 
and she was gone before morning. Her brother 
John was returning in his barge from Gloucester 
when the news of Susan's dangerous illness reached 
him. He hastened on, but did not reach home 
till two hours after her funeral ; he had been 
tenderly fond of his beautiful sister, and was over- 
powered with grief at her death ; he could not stay 
long to be comforted by his good wife, and have 
his thoughts diverted by the troop of children in 
their home near the New Street turnpike, where 
no family in Upton was more wisely and kindly 
governed. His barge was moving up the stream, 
and he joined it at Severn Stoke, his wife walking 
so far with him. In a few hours came the news 
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that he was taken ill at Worcester ; and the poor 
mdfe left home in the middle of the night, and 
walked the ten miles before morning, only to find 
him sinking in the last stage of cholera. He died 
in his boat ; and his wife, with the aid of one or 
two friends, had a coffin bought and conveyed on 
board; for the idea of his being buried there- 
away from home and kindred — was intolerable to 
her. The corpse was put into the coffin, and, 
"at the edge of night, they stole away and 
slipped down Severn towards home.'* But as they 
voyaged on through the silence and darkness, 
illness, brought on by fatigue and sorrow, seized 
the unhappy widow, and before the barge reached 
Upton she had prematurely given birth to a still- 
bom child. One of the boatmen had come on 
before to make preparations, and some neighbours 
were waiting by the trees above the bridge. The 
early twilight had not passed into sunshine when 
the barge drew to land, guided by one vigorous 
young boatman, and bearing a ghastly freight — a 
dead mail, and a woman who looked almost as 
lifeless. " A sight to break one's heart," we are 
told, it was to see the husband and wife carried 
from the waterside to their home. Oakley was 
buried next day, in the burying-ground of the 
chapel which he had attended in his life. His 
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Wife hovered between life and death for many days, 
and did not, for some months, recover from the 
eflfects of that night's voyage. 

Meanwhile cases had appeared in several parts^ 
of the town, thoagh all along the disease was 
chiefly fatal in Dunn's Lane and the New Street, 
with the alleys adjoining, in the two neighbour- 
hoods, which the deaths of Jane Allen and Halford 
had, as it were, marked out as fitting haunts of 
the pestilence. Fear grew into panic, which 
weakened bodies as well as minds, and made them ' 
all the readier to receive the poison which was 
circulating in the atmosphere around. As with 
Susan Oakley, so with many others, illness seemed 
to come in some sudden shock of fear or disgust, 
while others, with stouter hearts and nerves, went 
from one horrible scene to another without a 
qualm. By the end of the first week in August, 
there had been eighteen burials, and the whole 
place seemed covered with the shadow of death. 
There was the frequent carrying by of coffins and 
passage of funerals through the streets; the almost 
constant tolling of the bell announcing the passing 
away of another soul, or the conveyance of another 
corpse to the church, where people watched from 
afar that spot to the north of the chancel, where 
lime was shoveled on to the coffins ; and the faces 

L 
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of the bearers and the white robes of the clergyman 
looked *' unked" in the flickering glare of the pitch 
burned by the grave, when, as happened two or 
three times, the burials took place after the long 
summer day had faded into darkness. It was soon 
decided to forbid further interments in the church- 
yard; and a piece of the field called Parson's Field, 
about half-a-mile from the town, was at once set 
aside and enclosed. This was a necessary and 
wise arrangement ; but for the time it deepened 
men's alarm and dismay. The English poor love 
to treat their dead with a certain respect and 
tenderness ; however scantily they are clothed 
themselves, they will, if possible, procure some 
decent garment for the corpse's last attire, and beg 
or borrow some respectable mourning in which 
relatives or friends can follow it to the grave. In 
the cholera time all these old customs were set 
aside ; the last breath was hardly gasped out when 
the coffin was sent for, and in a few hours the 
corpse was on its way to the new graveyard. 
Sufficient bearers to carry it in the old decorous 
fashion could not be procured in that time of 
panic, and the coffin was put in .a hand-cart and 
pushed along by some man who smoked constantly 
to keep off infection, only pausing now and then to 
take a draught from the flask of rum which was 
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carried in his pocket. One of the first persons 
buried in the country was a woman of the name 
of Church, and the man who conveyed the body 
remarked, as he turned homewards, that '' folk 
need not fret now about there being never a 
church in Parson's Field, for he'd put one in 
himself." He was attacked that evening, and was 
almost the next corpse interred ; his wife following 
him in a few hours. One or two similar cases 
are mentioned where men or women, very likely to 
hide their fears, indulged in some such ghastly 
jestings. It jarred too keenly on their neighbours' 
overstrung nerves to be easily forgotten or forgiven. 
Even now the poor foolish jokes are related with 
the swift punishment that followed them. No such 
scoffer, it is said, escaped either death or very 
dangerous illness, for " the Lord would not let 
those alone who made fun of cholera." 

As the cases of cholera increased, and the fear 
and peril grew from day to day,- the means to 
counteract them grew also. Clergy and laity met 
daily to plan fresh precautions and grant relief in 
the most liberal and abundant measure. In a few 
days a temporary hospital was fitted up in some 
empty buildings at the back of New Street, and 
thither whenever removal was possible, the sick 
were taken on the first symptoms of illness. 
l2 
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Abundant supplies of bedding, food, and restorar 
tiTes were sent, and one or other of the medical 
men was constantly in attendance. Bnt the poor 
creatures who were brought in would hare been 
very badly off but for the untiring dcTotion of some 
non-professional nurses. We can haye no account 
of those fearful three weeks without hearing one 
name mentioned with unfailing gratitude and 
affection — ^the name of a young soUcitor, who came 
at all hours of the day or night, not only to the 
hospital, but into the miserable cottage-rooms, 
fetid with the sickening breath of the pestilence. 
He stayed by wretched patients whose friends, 
worn out or terrified, could not do the requisite 
nursmg, and shrank from no task, however hazard- 
ous or loathsome, which could lessen pain or give 
a chance of life. One can hardly tell how great 
was the benefit of such courage; how it lifted 
people up from their depths of gloom and miseiy, 
to find that one, who had, as they say, " no call to 
be good to them," came frt>m pure kindliness, and 
passed unhurt through the worst dangers. There 
was a poor woman who was as braye as he; neither 
before nor after this period did she bear a good 
name, but then, she forgot all but womanly self- 
deyotion and tenderness, and was a most unwearied 
nurse, doiug that for which hardly any one else 
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had sufficient nerve or strength. There were one 
or two women besides, quite young girls, who gave 
themselves to the perilous tasks of tending the 
sick and laying out the dead ; and one of whom, 
at least, was brought to the very brink of the 
grave from attack of cholera. 

They needed no common courage who could 
brave the disease then, when its strangeness 
doubled its terrors. Other epidemics had been 
seen once or twice in every generation ; and small- 
pox may have been more repulsive, and the suffer- 
ing in scarlet fever more protracted; but people 
knew the symptoms of these diseases, could apply 
their simple remedies to them, and speculate as to 
the number of days which must pass before the 
turn for death or life was reached. Now it was all 
new ; there was the livid blueness of the skin, the 
visible shrinking and wasting of the body, and, 
above all, the cramp, which hideously distorted the 
face and limbs, and caused the most exquisite pain. 
In some cases, added to all these symptoms, was 
raging delirium which lasted to the moment of 
death. No wonder that people were frightened 
as they had never been by sickness before, and all 
the more when every remedy was tried and failed 
in turn ; for here, as throughout England, doctors 
were quite undecided as to the nature of the 
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disease and its proper treatment. In almost every 
case large quantities of brandy were given, and 
thus, occasionally, the fast sinking strength was 
revived when hope was nearly gone. In other 
cases, almost two pints were swallowed in a few 
minutes without the slightest efifect in deadening 
pain or restoring circulation. 

After the hospital was fitted up, people were, in 
most cases, saved from having the actual death in 
their houses ; but there was^ instead, the horror of 
seeing those who were taken ill borne through the 
streets. One poor girl is mentioned, who was 
carried by in a cart so contorted by cramp that one 
knee was drawn up to the ear, and the body so 
unnaturally twisted that "she was in no form 
like a human being." In the night the sick could 
be taken away unseen; but all say that the nights 
were harder to bear and worse than the day. That 
August set in with intense heat and close sultri- 
ness; frequent bluish mists hung over the meadows 
at twilight ; the nights were dark and chilly, and 
there was seldom any freshness in the air, except 
at early morning, when occasionally sunrise brought 
a pleasant breeze. Those who lived in the parts 
of the town which suffered most had seldom 
undisturbed sleep through a night. They were 
awakened sooner or later by the hasty opening of 
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door or window, and frightened voices calling helpful 
neighbours to aid with some one who was "took 
bad." Then there would be the hurried steps 
running to fetch the doctor, and very soon the 
shrill cries of pain would sound from the house, 
mingled, perhaps, with the wailing of poor little 
children, awakened out of their sleep to find the 
terrible cholera among them. 

The tolling of the bell was stopped in a few 
days by the rector's order. It was found that not 
only were the healthy depressed by it, but that the 
sick who heard its mournful lelang, and thus 
learnt that cholera had taken another victim, at 
once lost hope, and with hope lost strength to 
endure the suffering and the danger. About the 
same time measures were taken to fit up a sort of 
hospital in a barn on Tunnel Hill, and to erect 
tents and sheds on Hook Common for those 
remaining in houses where death had been. 
From the day that these were used the plague was 
stayed. Those who came terrified and ailing, and 
who might soon have sickened in their unwholesome 
cottages, grew strong with the liberal diet allowed 
them, and fresh and bright with the pure breezes 
of the beautiful common, where nothing checks 
the free ciroxdation of air between Bredon and the 
Malvems. And in the town, matters were mending 
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too. Though in the lower part of New Street and 
Lapstone Alley there was a strange dreariness and 
silence, since almost every door was locked and 
every shutter closed, and hardly a creature passed 
by, it was better so than when there had been the 
frequent cases of illness, and tbe constant dread of 
fresh calamities. 

There were three deaths on August 15th, the 
next day but two ; one an infant, the other a poor 
woman who had lost her husband and four children 
in a week. The following day passed without a 
funeral, though there were many cases of illness. 
On the 18th a man died, and then there were two 
days without a death, and the sick began rapidly to 
recover. One more died, and then for a week 
cholera relaxed its grip, and finally passed away, 
taking one little child on the 27th as its last 
victim. From Jane Allen's death to August 20th 
was little more than three weeks, and in that time 
thirty-six deaths were entered in the church regis- 
ter, beside one or two who were buried in the 
Baptist grave-yard, and a couple more which are 
mentioned in a private list kept at the time. 
The general impression is that the number was 
between forty and fifty ; and it is quite possible, 
when funerals were so frequent and so hasty, that 
some names of children, perhaps unbaptized 
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infants, may have been omitted. But even the 
recorded number is a very large one to have been 
taken from a town of 1,900 inhabitants in three 
weeks. We can form no idea as to the number of 
cases of cholera ; at first very few recovered, while 
during the last ten days many rallied after extreme 
suffering, and there were numerous slight cases. 
Throughout, the disease in Upton was of an extremely 
malignant character, more horrible in its symptoms, 
and rapid in its destruction than in any other Wor- 
cestershire town. The mortality was not so largiB in 
proportion to the population as in some of the 
closely -inhabited manufacturing parishes; but here, 
each case wai^ known throughout the town, and 
each death was more or less of a grief to 'numbers 
of old friends or neighbours or relations. 

There are many who were young married people, 
or girls and lads at that dismal time, who describe 
it as if it had happened but a year ago. Of the 
general progress of the disease they know little or 
nothing, but they tell us of what they saw and 
suffered themselves so graphically, that we seem to 
be taken back thirty-six years, tod to know those 
long dead townspeople, and feel an intense pity for 
some specially pathetic cases. We are shown the 
house and room where this or that person died, and 
are told the while sundry particulars about him or 
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her — at what hour the cramps came on, what doctor 
was Bent for, what remedies were tried ; and 
besides this, we always have some quaint description 
of the difficulty in getting the hot bath or warm 
flannels, or of the room in which the poor sufferer 
lay — " an unaccountable tidy place," or " a forlorn 
room with a poor mullock of a bed." And there is 
often added some mention of personal appearance, 
or way of speaking, or some long disused nick- 
name. Thus, we almost seem to see one poor 
young woman, who died under most painful 
circumstances, as she lay at the last, ''with the 
great drops of sweat standing like beads on her 
poor pinched-up face; and her hair, as black as ever 
was a sloe, all undone and streaming over the 
pillow." Then there was an elderly man, who had 
all his life been a' fisherman, and who, in death, 
"was hankering after Severn," so that, when 
nearly gone, he crawled out of bed and tried to get 
on some of his clothes, muttering the while that 
he must go to his fishing. His terrified wife 
called in a neighbour, one of the courageous young 
nurses mentioned before, and they tried to lift him 
into bed again. But his weight was too much for 
their united strength, and so, while the worn-out 
and distracted wife wailed and mourned, the girl 
sat down, supporting the grey head of the dying 
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man against her knee. In a few minutes more^ 
still murmuring that it was time for his fishing, 
with his last thought on the river by which he 
had lived and toiled, the poor old fisherman drew 
his last breath, and lay dead on the floor. 

It is mentioned, as a sign of the gloom and 
alarm which hung over the town, that for many 
days no men stood on the bridge. To any one who 
knows Upton, and how our " bargees ** congregate 
on the bridge from early morning till darkness 
interrupts their conferences, this avoiding of their 
usual meetings shows, more than anything else, 
what a shock to their ordinary habits, what a break 
to their rough lives, was caused by that time of 
pestilence. And it is always spoken of now with 
solemnity and a certain awe, as of some special 
judgment and no ordinary illness. 

Much good came to the town from the terror of 
that period. Not only a kindlier feeling between 
rich and poor, drawn together by the liberality 
and consideration shown on the one hand, and the 
suffering and hardships borne on the other; but 
such a desire to improve and purify the place as 
had never been displayed before. Throughout 
Upton the poorer houses were whitewashed and 
re-painted; and in the more unhealthy parts 
entirely fresh drainage was effected. Partly owing 
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to this, with the exception of a sickly period now 
and then, when there were a few deaths from 
small-pox or fever, Upton had a very low rate of 
mortality for more than thirty years. Perhaps the 
townspeople had grown careless from this long 
immunity ; for, when in 1864 scarlet fever ap- 
peared among us, it spread with alarming rapidity, 
and many parts of the town were found to be in 
a very bad state. Something was done in the way 
of purifying that autumn ; but it was not till the 
following year, when small-pox succeeded fever, and 
attacked numbers of the poor and a few of the rich, 
that any considerable sanitary reform took place. 
There is still room for improvement, but the place is 
far more wholesome than it has ever been; and even 
our back streets and alleys are in a state which 
seems wonderful to^ those who remember old 
Upton. During five months of fever, the cases 
were about 110, and the deaths 21. Small-pox 
was here for eight months, and out of 120 cases 
there were but 10 deaths. This mortality is as 
nothing compared with the epidemics of old times, 
or with the cholera of 1832. With a nervous 
remembrance of what the latter had been, Upton 
made ready to ward off cholera, or to mitigate it if 
it should appear, when the disease was in England 
in 1866. A hospital would have been up in thirty- 
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six hours, competent nurses and a supply of Knen, 
&c., would have been ready, had a single case 
occurred. It was at Tewkesbury and at Worcester, 
and one man died in an adjoining parish ; but, by 
God's mercy, our town, which had suflfered so 
much before, was altogether spared. 



CHAPTER V. 

OUR GHOST. 

During the greater part of the seventeenth century 
the family of Bound or Bounde was one of the 
most influential in Upton. Its members lived in 
good-sized houses, held parish offices, and were 
frequently sponsors to the children of well-to-do 
parents. Three or four of them were feoffees of 
Hall's Charity, and associated in trust-deeds with the 
Lechmeres and others of the neighbouring gentry. 
They were people of sonie fortune and honourable 
station, and they were held as a family in good repute. 
Yet, for no excellence or virtue, but for the evil fame 
of one individual of the race, their name is pre- 
served in local tradition. While the old Eoyalist 
rector and the learned Puritan who displaced him, 
the good lord of the manor, and the soldiers who 
fought for king or Parliament in Upton church- 
yard, are alike forgotten, the name of the Bounds 
is remembered amongst us still, from the detestation 
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which hangs around the memory of Thomas, 
generally called Captain Bound. There were two 
families of Bounds, who seem to have settled here 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. They 
were probahly related to a certain Dr. Philip 
Bound, who stirred up the whole Sabbatarian con- 
troversy by his work " On the Sabbath." He was 
an ultra-Calvinist, and one of the foremost theolo- 
gians of that school. Philip was a favourite name 
among the family in Upton, and they were on the 
anti-Koyalist and anti-Church-of-England side in 
politics. The father of the Captain was another 
Thomas, a yeoman in this parish. It was a period 
when the middle classes were rapidly attaining 
importance. In country districts the yeomen, who 
held lands, which had perhaps been their father's 
before them, and who were often in education and 
influence hardly inferior to the squires, had much 
wealth and authority. Thomas Bound the elder 
had capital enough to purchase, when comparatively 
a young man, several pieces of land near the town. 
One of them, which was then called Sybill Moor, 
but is now the Causeway Field, was bought in 1615. 
His son was a lad then, and it would have taken 
away from him any brightness his youth may have 
possessed, could he have guessed how miserably, in 
future years, he would pace along that pathway and 
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end his life by that " small bridge," so minutely 
described in the deed of sale. The father was a 
prosperous and eminently respectable personage. 
He was churchwarden once or twice, and in extra- 
ordinary request as a god-father. His name occurs 
constantly, and his co-sponsors were generally the 
gentry of the parish. Some Bromley, or Lingham, 
or Hackett, answered with him at the font in which 
the newly-born infant was baptized. He had a 
wife Anne, and a daughter Alice, and they probably 
lived in some house in Buryfield, which was then 
beyond the limits of the town. 

There is no entry of the baptism of the younger 
Thomas Bound, but it must have been early in the 
century, as he was a sponsor in 1627. He was yet 
young when, in 1640, he was a married man and 
a churchwarden. His clear firm signature is in 
two or three pages of the register, just below the 
neat writing of the rector. Among the entries so 
attested is that of the burial of Thomas Bound's 
wife and first-born child. The former died early 
in December, four days after her seven-weeks'-old 
baby. For some years we have no trace of her 
husband. Most likely he was away fighting in the 
Parliamentary army, and so earning the title of 
Captain which tradition ascribes to him. He was 
in Upton in 1647, and may have been one of the 
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discontented parishioners who complained of Mr. 
Warrene, and, finally, by the aid of a company of 
soldiers, succeeded in turning both him and Mr. 
Woodforde out of the rectory. He was living then 
in the house now known as Soley's Orchard, and 
was the rector's nearest neighbour. It was in 
December, 1646, that a little nephew* of his was 
baptized, and his sister Alice was god-mother to 
this the last infant christened publicly according 
to Church rites for nearly fourteen years. Thomas 
Bound was then married for the second time, but 
his wife, the daughter of a Mr. Higgins, died in 
the following spring, eight days after the birth of 
her daughter Mary. In ten months he took 
another wife, Margaret Batheme, who had a longer 
period of married life — living for ten years, and 
becoming the mother of seven children. She was 
taken in 1658, after two of her little ones had died 
in babyhood, and when her youngest was an infant 
of three months old. A little earlier than this 
Thomas Bound had moved to Southend ; and field 
after field had been added to his possessions. He did 
not try matrimony a fourth time, and died in 1667. 
This is about all that we can gather from registers 
and other records of Thomas Bound's authenticated 

* The child of his brother-in-law, John Cook, who 
appears to have been one of Upton's few Royalists. 
M 
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history ; and it amounts to no moro than this that 
he was a parishioner of good position and fortune 
that he had three wives and many children, and 
lived, in his later years, at Southend. Tradition 
tells his story in life and death with fuller details, 
yet with enough resemblance to prove the identity. 
It must be remembered that the local historians 
who have told us the tales of Captain Bound's life 
and death were quite unaware of there being any 
written mention of his existence. They all agree 
as to the main facts of his histoiy, but one or two 
detail incidents which have been forgotten by others. 
The narrative is given to a great extent in the 
phrases used by our old people, which would 
be much less spirited and vigorous if translated 
into conventional English, 

" Captain Bound was a desperately wicked man, 
very cruel and covetous, and Iftird to the poor. He 
had some land in the Ham, and he used to ride 
down there on a grey horse, when folk were not 
about to see him, and remove the landmarks, so as 
to get more ground for himself. He was married to 
three wives, but the poor creatures had a bad time 
of it, and he inade away with two of them. He 
lived for a good bit at Soley's Orchard, and he 
had some fields nigh the house, but he wanted 
more. There was an old lady who lived at South- 
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end, and owned the farm, and it ought to have 
come after her to some relations who were in poor 
circumstances. When she was dying, Captain 
Bound was there, and he watched his chance, and, 
as soon as she died, he put a pen into the hand of 
the corpse and guided it so as to sign a will, leaving 
all to him. Then he went and took up his ajbode 
at Southend; but the old lady's ghost appeared 
there very soon, and what with that, and it may be 
things going contrary, he grew so miserable that he 
could not wait for the Lord to send him death, but 
went and drowned himself in the pool by the 
Causeway (the raised path which connects the 
Parsonage-lane and Southend)." So much for the 
ILfe of Bound, according to tradition, which has, 
however, much more to say about him after death. 
He could not rest in his grave, but began to haunt 
the places which had best koown his bodily presence. 
At his two homes, Soley's Orchard and Southend, 
on the Causeway and in the neighbouring lanes, 
the awful presence was seen, till *' a minister was 
persuaded" to lay him "under the great stone 
which formed part of the little bridge by the pool 
where he destroyed himself. The minister said 
some prayers, and when he had done, an inch of 
lighted candle was thrown into the pond, and, as it 
dowsed in the water, the spirit was ordered to keep 
M 2 
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quiet tmder the stone till that candle was alight 
again." It was confidently expected that this 
strange spell would quiet him altogether, but the 
charm was too weak for so turbulent a ghost. He 
was soon " loose again," and, to quote, verbatim, 
from a very pleasant informant, " grew that strong 
and forward, that he used to ride along the lane on 
his grey horse in the broad dayhght. Folk were so 
terrified and put about they could not bear it any 
longer ; and, so, three parsons were had to lay him. 
He *d been yery troublesome at Soley's Orchard ; 
and they went to the cellar there, and stood hold- 
ing hands in a ring, a-laying of the Captain. But 
one of the ministers — 'twas the rector — was a bit 
careless, and had one leg outside the ring, which 
gave the spirit power. All at once there was a 
whiz, and something went by and hit him on the 
cheek, so that the whisker never grew on that side 
— no, not to his dying day. Still, the three par- 
sons settled the Captain, and laid him so firm in 
the Bed Sea, that we can't be quite sure he's been 
seen since, though many say they've heard him." 
Other old people are not so sure as to the security 
of the Bed Sea bondage. They aflBi'm that, when 
their fathers and mothers were young, he was seen 
now and then sitting on his stone by the Causeway, 
or riding up the Bectory Lane, with the chain he 
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used in his nefarious land-measuring clanking on 
the ground behind him. And on one night in the 
year, supposed to be during the month of July, his 
shadowy funeral may even now be sfeen moving 
from the town to the gloomy pool where he destroyed 
himself. 

The present generation has a little dread, mingled 
with a great deal of incredulity, concerning the appa- 
rition, which was a real source of fear to those who 
lived here before them. Those who are old people 
now speak with a certain gravity of what used to be 
heard and seen, or recall vividly the terrors of their 
childhood, when they heard fearsome tales of the 
wicked Captain's ghostly power. Mr. Clarke, bom 
in 1782, tells us how scared he was when the 
gathering twilight overtook him on his way from 
school at Upton to his home at Southend, and how 
he fled along the Causeway, fearing lest he might 
see the shadowy figure sitting on his stone by the 
pooL Others have tales of how, when children 
picked sticks in the Rectory Lane, they were " right 
enough" while they kept to the opposite side, but 
when they pulled any from the hedges which 
bounded what were once his fields, "they could 
feel him a-following after them, and he made them 
drop the sticks one by one, till they got off his 
land on to the Bury-end Farm." The name of a 
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heroic carpenter, Beigamin Lane, is recorded as 
having performed an aknost incredible feat of valour. 
The cellar at Soley's Orchard was bricked np after 
the '' laying; '' and it was snpposed that the dreaded 
ghost had some awfid power over it. A little dog of 
Lane's crept in through an aperture, and he, un- 
willing to lose his favourite, enlarged the opening, 
and so got safely in and out again. His Mends 
admired but blamed him: '''Twould have been 
better to let the animal starve than risk disturbing 
the Captain." Some say that the spirit, not content 
with troubling the neighbourhood of his home and 
his death-place, used occasionally to be heard in 
the house which his respectable cousins, the Philip 
Bounds, inhabited in the town, or in the Ham, 
near Severn, to the great terror of the fishermen. 
One lady, a member of an old family in the parish, 
mentions having been told, when a child, that in 
one room at Soley's Orchard there had been seen 
the spectral forms of three women, supposed to be 
those three wives of Thomas Bound, whose lives 
were shortened or made miserable by his harshness. 
There is an old elm by the house which must 
have been a vigorous young tree when they dwelt 
beside it. Its shadow must have fallen at evening 
on the white gable with broad black timbers and 
the fertile garden — the picturesque, peaceful-look- 
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ing abode which is supposed to have been the scene 
of so much crime and sorrow. If a voice could 
come out of the rugged hollows of the old tree, 
we might know the real story of that home ; might 
hear whether it were murder or mischance which 
caused the two Mary Bounds to sicken and die, each 
after the birth of her firstborn ; whether Margaret 
was ill-used and oppressed, or lived a contented wife 
and mother ; whether the troop of little children, 
who, in a few years filled the house, shrunk away 
from their father's presence, or played cheerily with 
him in the orchard and garden. But no such voice 
will speak to us, and so we can but depend on 
scanty records and wild legends for our estimate of 
the character of one who took so deep a hold on 
the hatred of men and women in his own time. 
They could i;iot let his evil deeds rest in the grave, 
but transmitted their memory, embellished by 
ghostly terrors, to the little children at their fire- 
sides ; and these, when parents and grand-parents 
themselves, passed the tale on, with less of fact and 
more of fiction, to fresh sets of credulous listeners. 
The railway has cut through what was formerly 
Thomas Bound's garden, and it skirts the once 
shady lane down which his grey horse bore him to 
do the moving of the landmarks, for which he is 
held to have been so utterly accursed. His house 
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at Southend is pulled down, and Soley's Orchard 
altered out of its old beauty and picturesqueness- 
Our buildings and our politics, our customs and our 
fashions, are all changed since 1667; but the 
remembrance of this middle-class, middle-aged 
Parliamentariiyi remains unaltered. 

He was no common-place man who can thus be 
seen, though but as a distorted and shadowy image, 
through the mists of two centuries. He must have 
crushed down opposition and borne down remon- 
strance, so that men dared not openly resist and 
cross him till his death set their tongues free to 
revile him as loudly as they liked. Each suspicious 
action was magnified into a crime — each fault 
exaggerated ; and there was, no doubt, much grim 
pleasure in believing that the former tyrant had 
met with fitting punishment — that he was now a 
miserable ghost, shivering on a way-side stone or 
roaming about the lanes and fields, where they had 
met or avoided meeting him. All the tales which 
superstition and fear have told of him seem to 
indicate the same sort of character. A man of little 
conscience and indomitable will, hard, unscrupulous, 
and obstinate, who burnt his memory, as it were, 
with so black a scar into the minds of the parish, 
that a hundred and fifty years after his death 
people believed in his power to injure them, in his 
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wickedness, and his canning ; not as if he were an 
ordinary ghost, but some malignant being who 
could hurt as well as scare them. 

The notion of the funeral coming from the town 
seems to have arisen from his being supposed to 
have found a suicide's grave somewhere near the 
Causeway. But this is fabulous. If he did destroy 
himself, it was not proved to have been anything 
but an accidental death ; and his body was laid 
near the chancel of the old church. There is a 
strange ending to his story. In making a vault, 
thirty-four years since, the masons first found the 
statue of the knight, as noticed elsewhere, and 
below that a gravestone bearing the name of 
Captain Thomas Bound. It covered a vault which 
was disturbed to make room for the new one. 
Upton knew nothing of and cared not at all for the 
efl&gy of the De Boteller ; but finding the skeleton 
of him whom most of the parishioners knew by 
evil repute made some stir. The stone was kept 
in the tower till quite lately, and the skull was 
"bought'* from the masons, preserved for many 
years as a pleasant curiosity, and shown to numbers 
of neighbours as a relic of " the Captain." It was 
left, at some change of abode by the family, in a 
closet in the old house where his relatives, the 
Philip Bounds, lived some generations ago, and it 
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was probably destroyed or buried by the new 
tenants. 

Thomas Bound's children either died early or 
left a parish in which their father's memory was 
so detested, for we find no trace of any but his son 
Thomas, the eldest child of his third wife Mar- 
garet. He did not hold Southend long after his 
father's death. Both the houses which had been 
the Bounds' were in the possession of Mr. Hum- 
phrey Soley in a few years, and Thomas had only 
some lands in Buryfield, and near the Causeway. 
He married a Mrs. Catharine Wilson, "per 
licentiam," when two-and-twenty years of age, 
and died three years afterwards, leaving all he 
possessed to his widow. She bequeathed the pro- 
perty at her death, thirty years later, to her 
nephew, and so passed away the last of the fields 
and houses which Captain Thomas Bound 
schemed, and it may be, sinned, to gain. 

The Philip Bounds remained in Upton till the 
time of George H., when the last of the family, a 
mercer, as were his father and grandfather, died, 
leaving no children. An old chest is preserved in 
a cottage in the town which has inscribed on its lid 
the names of Philip and Samuel Bound, and which 
is a curiosity as having been among the household 
goods of the nephew and great nephew of our ghost. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The parish of Upton-on- Severn is, with the 
exception of some few acres, situated to the west 
of its river. The town is at one comer, as it 
were, of the parish. Hanley and Bipple come to 
within five hundred yards of the bridge, but it is a 
three-mile walk thence to the boundary between 
Upton and Welland at ajjilver Lane, and nearly as 
far to the Anchor Inn, where we pass into another 
part of Welland. Longdon comes to within a 
mile-and-a-half of the town, and Holdfast is 
nearer still, and claims part of the gardens and 
shrubberies that encompass the home of our lord 
of the manor. 

At the last census the population of the parish 
was 2,676. Of these nearly 1,900 reside in the 
town, while the remainder are scattered over the 
large country districts. There is no village, and 
hardly anything that can be called a hamlet, for 
there are not more than a dozen cottages in the 
largest cluster. Our country people live in tiny 
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groups of whiteivashed bouseSy nesUing beneath 
the shadow of ehn and pear trees, or in nnpic- 
toresque, tbongh comfortable, red-brick dwellings 
skirting the highways through the recently-enclosed 
commons. In the reign of Henry Vlll., Leland 
described Upton as "a townlet on the western 
ripe (or bank) of Severn." The quaint old tra- 
veller's term is as applicable now as it was then. 
It is above the rank of a village, possessing as it 
does a Town Hall and Police Station, as well as a 
weekly market and an occasional &ir, thongh both 
market and £Edr are, unfortunately, of the minutest 
possible description. It can hardly vie with the 
borough or manufjEusturing towns of Worcestershire, 
yet some of them were mere hamlets when Leland 
rode through our streets. They have expanded into 
greatness, while Upton, a "townlet" in the days of 
the Tudors, is a " townlet " still, but little changed 
in form and size, though shrunk in importance 
during three hundred years. It was a busy pros- 
perous place during the 16th century, and so it 
continued till fifty or sixty years ago. The 
alteration of the Tewkesbury and Worcester roads, 
the building of bridges between this and Gloucester, 
and more recently the use of steam-tugs on the 
river, have combined to injure Upton exceedingly. 
Other causes have aided in its present decay ; but 
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it can hardly be supposed that a place so excel- 
lently situated and with so good a soil and climate^ 
can be left long without some enterprise that may 
restore its former prosperity. 

Out chief streets bore the same names in the 
reign of Elizabeth that they bear now. There is 
no house which is more than three hundred years 
old existing at present, but within this century 
many ancient dwellings have been pulled down. 
The Gate House, which stood near Fisher Row, 
and some cottages within the Churchyard, must 
have been erected before the Wars of the Roses. A 
building by the water-side, still called " the King's 
Stables," is of the time of Charles L "Tour 
great horses" were kept therein for the use of the 
King at the expense of the parish ; and Leland 
mentions the same institution as existing in his 
time, both here and at Tewkesbury. 

It is said that our earliest recollections are 
generally of some great terror or pain which dis- 
tressed our childhood. So in Upton, the names of 
Stocksyatt Lane and the Goom-Stool Cottages, 
carry us back to scenes of disgrace and misery in 
times far distant from our own. There must have 
been some sort of entrance or gateway to the town 
where the lane now is which bears the former title, 
and here were the stocks, with their then usual 
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accompaniment, the pilloiy. In modem times the 
stocks were in the Pig Market, and the punishment 
had become more ludicrous than painful. A couple 
of hundred years earlier it was no light matter for 
thief or vagabond to suffer durance at the Stocks- 
yatt for several hours, with neck, and arms, and 
legs miserably cramped, while any idler or enemy 
could throw unsavouiy missiles at the defenceless 
face. The other name recalls a far more degrading 
punishment, that of the ancient cucking-stool, or, 
as it was called in Worcestershire, the gooms-stool 
or gum-stool. Since parish accounts existed, some 
cottages at the bottom of New Street have been 
styled the "Goom-stool Houses." A pool close by, 
which has been only filled up of late years, was the 
" Goom-8toor*pond, and the scene doubtless of much 
mob-justice and very much misery. The engraving 
shows the instrument of punishment, which was 
in frequent use for vixens and slanderers till the 
middle or end of the 17th century. The poor 
wretch was strapped into the chair at one end of a 
long beam, which was worked by a lever, so that 
she could be ducked into the water over and over 
again, while her tormentors stood on dry land. 
When these cottages were new, their inhabitants 
must have had a good view of these scenes of 
riotous vengeance ; perhaps their doors may have 
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been opened to receive the wretched woman when 
she crawled away from her degrading punishment, 
. half-drowned, and too much exhausted and terrified 
to reach her own home. Another obsolete 
penalty is remembered by people still alive. A 
gipsy was " whipped at a cart's tail through the 
town" some sixty years since. He had been 
convicted of stealing bacon ; but one of our in- 
formants considered that the flogging was nothing 
very terrible. " The man, he screeched pretty 
well, but I watched him, and 'twas all make- 
believe ; I'd have had as much, and welcome, if 
any one would have given me a pint of ale 
afterwards." 

The tower of the church is of the 14th, the 
remainder of the 18th century. The former is 
disfigured by a mean cupola, the latter is altogether 
unbeautiful, judged by the architectural notions 
of this generation. All that can be said in praise 
of the church is that it has a very wide span of 
roof, and that it is not devoid of a certain pic- 
turesqueness when viewed from a distance. 

The Bridge was built in 1853, to replace one 
which had been swept away in a flood during the 
previous autumn, after an existence of 250 years. 
The Severn, or, as all true Uptonians would say, 
Severn, occasionally inflicts great damage on the 
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town, to counterbalance in some degree the con- 
stant benefits derived from its neighbourhood. 
Though the river trade is far less than it used to 
be, the fortunes of Upton are still influenced by 
the state of the water. In dry seasons the river is 
too low for the salmon to pass the weirs at 
Gloucester and Tewkesbury, and spring floods put 
a stop to the fishing at the most profitable season. 
A high flood fertilizes the wateivside meadows by 
the deposit of rich mud it leaves behind, but in 
other ways it is very mischievous. Ten or a dozen 
years may pass without the water rising to a great 
height, and two or three winters may go by with- 
out Severn being more than bank-high. The 
floods begin gradually. The hitherto invisible 
ditches in the Ham appear as intersecting watery 
lines, and in two or three days the huge green 
meadow is turned into a muddy lake, out of which 
trees and hedge-rows peer dismally. It seems for 
a time to have nothing to do with Severn, which 
is rolling down an hourly increasing body of water, 
but is separated from the Ham by so high a bank 
that it is only the mightiest flood which can cover 
it altogether. There are, however, lower places 
here and there, and by these the swollen river at 
length finds an outlet, and sweeps along a turbid 
but majestic stream, full half-a-mile broad, and 
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ten or twelve feet deep, over the level meadows. In 
the town, the water creeps up, inch by inch, till 
in one cottage after another the floors are covered, 
and still the yellow stream rises, till it puts out 
the fires and mounts half-way up the staircases. 
The cottages at the bottom of New Street and 
those on the Quay are the first to suffer, but in 
the fiood of 1852 the water was up to the comer of 
Dunn's Lane and High Street, and half-way up 
New Street. Men boated to the bar of the Star ; 
Upton was for the time on an island ; and in houses 
which had been thought to be out of flood's way, 
the muddy waves surged against the window-sills, 
filled the cellars, and bubbled up through the stones 
of the kitchen floors. This flood rose with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. A woman who lived in one of 
the "Goom-stool" cottages assured us that "the 
water was but got to a couple of doors off when I 
went to the bake-house and to do some errands ; 
they said on the Bridge that Severn was coming 
on unaccountable, and I ran home, and to be sure 
he was half-way up the kitchen, and my chayney 
ornaments were swum off the dresser into the 
back yard." 

A great flood is a fine sight, and would be an 
enjoyable one but for the present discomfort caused 
by the invading waters, and the legacy of sickness 
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which they leaye behind. The walls and floors of 
the inundated houses are not thoroughly dry for 
months^ and the inhabitants suffer from severe 
coughs and inflammatory attacks, or, it may be, 
life-long invalidism from' rheumatism or sciatica. 
The flood of January, 1867, was the highest since 
that of November, 1852, which seems to have 
been unsurpassed since 1770, when the Severn 
probably attained a greater height than it had 
done for three centuries. At that period, during 
the terrible inundation known to history as 
^^Buckingham's flood,'' Holingshed asserts that 
whole villages were flooded, scores of human 
beings were drowned, and infants were seen float- 
ing in their cradles over the submerged fields. 
One life only has been lost in Upton during the 
floods of this century. Mr. Fothergill, a cler- 
gyman, who lived at Pool House, was returning 
from performing the service at Longdon. It was 
after dark, and the water was over the Hanley 
Boad. He was within a few yards of home when 
his horse stumbled into a disused saw-pit, and 
there both rider and steed were drowned. 

Though our river has generally spared life when 
in the full strength of flood-time, it has taken a 
heavy toll of the population during Upton's 
existence. Whenever the registers have men- 
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tioned Tiolent or accidental deaths, the entry, 
" Drowned in Severn," occurs jfreqnently. There 
are few &milies among the poor which cannot 
recall the loss of a relative, or, it may be, one pr 
two, from some false step on a barge or on the ' 
river's bank, or from cramp or exhaustion while 
bathing. Old people tell ns of the upsetting of a 
pleasure-boat, by which five men perished ; 6f the 
drowning of the rector's son and another lad at 
Sandy Point ; and of " the unkedest sight which 
the men on the Bridge can see" — the swollen, 
disfigured corpse of some long-drowned man who 
has been missing for weeks, in village or town, far 
away up the river. 

There has been in Upton a remarkable absence 
of great crimes, such as murder or burglary 
attended with violence. There have been one or 
two cases where foul play was suspected, and many 
of savage quarrelling and of pilfering. But, as 
feu* as we can learn, Upton has not contributed 
any atrocious criminal to swell the list of those 
who figure in the ** causes cSHbres'^ of Wor- 
cestershire ; and none of our people have suffered 
capital punishment since the days when the 
parish was part of Malvern Chase, and doubtless 
many a poacher expiated his offence upon the 
gallows on the hills. 
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There may have been many tragedies, many 
incidents which were full of pathos and horror to 
those who saw them, and which would, did we 
know them, invest many an old house, and many a 
country lane with unexpected interest. But with 
the exception of Captain Bound, who has been 
detested for two hundred years, local tradition 
does not stretch further than two or three genera- 
tions* An old boatman defined the grasp of paro- 
chial memory by thus prefacing some tale : — " I 
heard it from my father, and he said as how, when 
he were a little lad, old Bill So-and-So told he/' 
Any circumstance which is nearly lost in antiquity, 
and is altogether pre-historic is affirmed to have 
been " before Mr. Baines," a rector who died in 
1826, after an incumbency of fifty-one years. It 
was "before Mr. Baines" that some one was 
murdered in the pretty lane which has since 
borne the name of *^* Cut-throat," though others> 
more learned in etymology, assert that the word is 
but a corruption of cut-a-thwart. To the same 
era belongs the legend of a girl's death not very 
far from this lane. She was sitting with her 
knitting on the branch of a tree which overhung a 
small deep pool by the roadside. The ball of 
worsted rolled from her lap, and, in trying to 
recover it, she slipped into the water and was 
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drowned. The double tragedy which gave an oYil 
fame to Tiltridge is of more recent date, though 
now there are only a few grass-coTered ruins and 
some *' garden flowers grown wild/' to show where 
once was a substantial house in a very loyely 
situation. The farmer who rented this and an 
adjoining £Eurm, nearly a century ago^ was a harsh 
and violent-tempered man. He and his wife lived 
on very bad terms with each other, and she was 
seen several times in the garden of this house 
crying bitterly, and with her apron thrown over 
her shoulders to hide the marks of his blows. 
One day she was found drowned in the well, which 
was an exceedingly deep one. When the corpse 
was drawn up into the daylight, one of the shoul- 
ders was swollen and livid, and the neighbours 
conjectured that some recent cruelty had driven 
her in a frenzy of terror or despair to self-murder. 
Public opinion excused her madness, and laid the 
blame on her husband, who was supposed thence- 
forth to be liable to ^^visitings" from his dead 
wife. Passers-by declared that she could be seen 
hovering over the well, or about the garden paths, 
and always with ''the apron lapped round her 
poor shoulder as when she was drowned." The old 
house was, after a time, forsaken, and fell into 
decay, but whUe part of it was yet standing it was 
n2 
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the scene of another tragedy. A wretched girl, 
who feared disgrace more than the supposed 
horrors of the spot, found shelter within its 
cramhling walls, and a hurial-place in the old well 
for her newly-born infant. Thenceforth a deeper 
shadow hung over the ruins ; fifty years ago few 
people would have ventured within them after 
night-fall, but now both house and tradition have 
almost disappeared, and only a few old people can 
recall the particulars of the gloomy old story. 

A summer-house on Tunnel Hill is connected 
with another dismal history. A woman of some 
fortune and education had married a man of in- 
ferior position and bad character. He made her 
life one long misery with daily insults and fre- 
quent cruelties, and, when in specially savage 
moods, he would imprison her for hours or days 
without food or light in this building, which stood 
in their grounds. He asserted that she was 
deranged, but she seems to have been sane until 
long-continued unkindness destroyed her reason. 
When her brain was failing, the solitary confine- 
ment in the summer-house was unspeakable tor- 
ture. Old people remember hearing her agonized 
cries, and seeing her, when night was falling, at 
one of the windows, "rocking to and fro, and 
wringing her hands most pitifully." She was a 
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maniac for years before her death, which preceded 
that of her husband, who was believed to be fre- 
quently troubled by her spectral appearance at the 
window of the summer-house. It is worth noticing 
how, in both these cases, the ghostly sequel to the 
tales seems to have arisen from a popular desire 
that vengeance should come upon men whose 
offences did not bring them within reach of legal 
punishment. The neighbours' rough sense of 
justice and their superstition were alike gratified 
by supposing that those who had been powerless 
victims in their lifetime could return to persecute 
the tyrants who had driven them to suicide and 
madness. One more sensational story is remem- 
bered. A young man, who worked for the occupier 
of Soley's Orchard, became attached to a girl who 
was a servant in the house. Their history must 
be given as it was told to us — in words and phrases 
which were common enough half-a-century since, 
but which are fast dying out before the advance of 
the conventional English of education: — "This 
girl was a very pretty girl. She'd the beautifullest 
colour, and eyes just like a hawk's. She and the 
young fellow kept company, and there was talk of 
their being soon married. But keeping company 
is a casu'lty* thing, and somehow they dropped 
• •* Casulty," precarious, risky. 
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out. It was only a bit of a quarrel, but he got 
quite crazy over it, and determined to do for both 
of 'em. He got some poison, and put half in her 
mug of beer and half in his'n. A young chap, 
who worked along with her, thought there was 
something curious agate,* and on the sly poured 
the stuflf away out of the girl's mug, and gave her 
some wholesome liquor. The other fellow never 
guessed at this, so he watched the young woman 
have her supper, and he took his'n, and started to 
his home, up on Longdon Heath. But the poison 
soon overcame him, and he got into a shed which 
was kept fettled f for the colts, and laid there in 
the biggest agony. Early in the morning, a 
woman who was passing heard a dismal groaning, 
but durst not go to the shed, because it was in 
Captain Bound's neighbourhood. So she fetched 
some of the Ham Court servants to go along, and 
they found him close upon death, and he was gone 
very soon. He did not know but that the girl was 
done for too. If he had not got so crazy over 
keeping company, there would not have been no 
harm in the poor fellow." 

There is neither record nor tradition of a great 
conflagration in Upton. A shop or a house has 

* " Agate," stimng, or in hand. 

t " Fettled," ready for use, in comfortable order. 
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been consumed now and then ; and some years ago 
a soap-boiling establishment was burned down. 
Nor have there been any riots nor street fighting 
woiihy of mention since the attack on the Non- 
conformist meeting-house, in the reign of Queen 
Anne, 

Of our public buildings, the Church and Schools 
have been already noticed ; and we have but to 
mention a large and excellently-ordered Union 
Work-house, and a Town Hall, built in 1832. 

We cannot add much to that which has been 
already said concerning the old families of Upton. 
Judith Bronaley, the last of her line, bequeathed 
the Ham Court estates to the relatives of her first 
husband, Mr. Martin, and it has since remained in 
the possession of his family. Of those who were 
gentry or tradespeople a hundred years ago, only 
four have descendants of their name in the parish 
at the present time. The more ancient well- 
to-do families have quite disappeared, with the 
exception of two poor old women, who are the only 
representatives of the once wealthy Hills of Green- 
fields. Our boatmen and fishermen are the people 
of really ancient lineage. There were Bricks, 
Parleys, Biddies, and Halls in Upton in the 
reign of Henry "VlLL., and most likely for many 
centuries previously. Leland may have seen some 
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of them working on the water, or on the " bridge 
of wood" waiting for a job; and ancestors of 
theirs may have bo workei, and so waited for work, 
in the earlier years of Plantagenet sovereignty. 
The Clays are descended from " Mr. Robert Claye, 
curatt," who was in sole charge of the parish 
during the absentee rectorship of J)t. Miles Smith, 
and remained here as curate under Mr. Woodforde. 
Mr. Berkeley, who died in Upton three years 
since, belonged to a family which had been settled 
in Upton for only two generations; but which 
had, for a much longer period, been established 
within half-a-mile of our parochial boundary, at 
the picturesque old house at Eastington. The 
family is said to have been an elder branch of the 
Berkeleys of Spetchley, and was of considerable 
importance in the neighbourhood. The latter 
years of their occupancy of Eastington were 
rendered miserable by straitened means, and by a 
strange history concerning one of the daughters of 
the house. When very young she was detected in 
a clandestine love affair with the shepherd. Her 
father, to ward off a degrading alliance, and to 
revenge himself on the young man for his pre- 
sumption, informed against him for stealing two 
sheep, which had, in reality, been his own gift. 
The shepherd was found guilty, and hanged ; and. 
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from the day of his execution, Miss Berkeley, like 
the lady in the old hallad, '* ne'er looked upon the 
sun." She passed the remainder of her life in one 
small room, only emerging thence at rare intervals 
for a nocturnal ramble in the garden. Mr. 
Berkeley, who resided in Upton, was a near 
relative of this unhappy woman ; he was a builder, 
and a clever, but eccentric person. 

Dr. Philip Doddridge, the eloquent and devout 
Nonconformist, was married in our church, " to 
Mrs. Mercy Morris of this town," in December, 
1730. She was probably one of Humphrey 
Morris's many daughters, as there seems to have 
been no other family of the name in Upton at that 
time. There is no mention of her in Mr. Thomas 
Morris's will, but the omission does not prove 
much. If Mrs. Doddridge were his niece, she 
would, no doubt, be estranged from her kindred 
by a marriage which was so antagonistic to their 
strongest prejudices and feelings; and her High 
Church and Jacobite uncle would hardly place her 
name among those who were to receive proofs of 
his remembrance in the shape of legacy or annuity. 

Among the curious names which occur in our 
registers, may be mentioned Sacrament and Pyffe. 
The former belongs to the reigns of James H. and 
Anne ; the latter to that of Charles I. It has been 
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suggested that the Pj^es may haye had something 
to do with ^'Pjrffes' oak," a Yerj ancient tiee which 
is remembered on the Tewkesbniy road, and whose 
name has pozzled antiquarians. The Champflowers 
were in Upton for more than a centoiy, during 
which their name changed first to Chantflower, then 
to Chandleur, and finally to Chandler. 



APPENDIX. 



Page 7. The name of this Knight was also spelt Boteler 
and Butteller, and the first of these two spellings is pro- 
bably more correct than the one I have unwittingly 
adopted. 

Paq^ 20. There is nearly as much uncertainty concern- 
ing the early ap})ropriation of the fimds of Hall's Charity 
as there is about the history of the donor. For the greater 
part of the 17 th century the bridge and floodgates seem to 
have been the objects to which Edward Hall's gift was 
devoted. The only exceptions were in 1616, when 
"necessary and public uses" were mentioned, and in 1677 
when, in another document, it was specified that part of the 
income should be expended on " the repairation of the body 
of the Parish Church of Upton.'' 

Page 56. "The Church of the Holy Trinity, Old 
Market, Westgate Street, Gloucester, was pulled down 
1608. The Tower and Cross, which had been left stand- 
ing, were removed and sold for the rebuilding of Upton 
Parish Church."— Rutter's Gloucester— (Cirencester, 1781). 
The contracts for pulling down and rebuilding our Church 
and Chancel was i: 1,469, out of which were to be allowed 
i'240 for old materials and the stone bought by the late 
churchwardens for the rebuilding thereof. The cupola 
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was erected, from a design by Mr. Keck, by Ralph Sheward, 
builder, for iB276. For much of the information concerning 
the building of the present Church I am indebted to Mr. 
Bird, of Holly Green. 

Page 114. The flagon and chalice and also the paten 
were the joint gifts of " Mr. Bichard Smith, Rector of this 
parish, and Anne his wife." 

Page 188. We do not venture to put into the body of the 
work a curious specimen of " tombstone literature" which 
has been stated, in sundry magazines and newspapers, to 
have existed in our churchyard. We can get no clear 
memory of its being here, but transcribe what has appeared 
in print: 

" Here lies the landlord of the Lion, 
Who died in lively hopes of Zion ; 
His son keeps on the bnsinesB still, 
Besigned nnto the Heavenly will." 



V/ ^^«: 




